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complete outfit. 


Out Where the Sports Begin 


—Westward Ho! to the great ranches, along city bridle paths, swing- 
ing a favorite club over emerald velvet, mountainward or seaward, 
by motor or steamer, the trails are deviously beguiling. But never 
is the setting so primitive, that Clothes, to a sophisticated woman, 
do not form the substance of her Summer dreams=the background 
of her happiness and activities in the domain of sunshine; and 
here, in this great Store, may be obtained every requisite for the 
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To the Woman Citizen: 





HE is of open mind. She is interested in things that con- 
S cern not only her own home and her own children but in 

what concerns all homes and all children. She is therefore 
interested in NUCOA, the Wholesome Spread for Bread. 


NUCOA is made from the pure, snowy, nutritious fat pressed 
from the snow-white meat of the cocoanut, and is blended with 
the most valuable of liquid foods to give true flavor and richness. 
Margarine has been attacked as being of “low origin.” Here 
is a cablegram from Governor General Wood of the Philippines: 
“Vegetable Oils produced in the Philippine Islands are prepared 
in a thoroughly sanitary way and are entirely fit for human use and 
consumption. Charges that Philippine Cocoanut Fat is unwhole- 
some from sanitary standpoint are entirely without foundation. 
Cocoanut fat is produced from the dried copra by machinery and 
is not touched by hands.” . 


Margarine has been charged with not containing growth- promot- 
ing Vitamines. A chemical analysis will prove that,.as the leading 
chemists and physicians state, Margarine contains ‘Vitamine A 
in the necessary proportion to promote growth. 


Professor W. O. Atwater says: ‘“Margarineé’is perfectly whole- 
some and healthful. The same entirely favorable opinion I find 
expressed by the most pr ominent European authorities—English, 


French and German.” 
416560 

















Just a few names from a long list of 
authorities who recommend NUCOA: 


Dr. Philip B. Hawk, Jefferson Med- 
ical College, Phila., Pa.; Prof. Henry 
Morton, Stephens Institute; Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, Chief Chemist, U. S. 
Dept. Agriculture; Dr. Charles Har- 
rington, Prof. Hygiene, Medical 
School, Harvard; Prof. Henry Nor- 
ton, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
N.J.; Prof. Geo. F. Barker, University 
of Pennsylvania ; Prof. Goessman of 
Amherst College : Major J. R. Kean, 
Chief Surgeon, Dept. of the Province 
of Havana and Pinar del Rio, Que- 
nados, Cuba; Dr. Charles H. Cramp- 
ton, Chief Chemist, Internal Revenue 
Bureau; Prof. Paul Schweitzer, Prof. 
Chemistry, Missouri State Univer- 
sity; Prof. Geo. R. Barker, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Prof. G. W. 
Johnson, Yale. 
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Jranklin Simon & Co. 
FirrH AVENUE 
New York 


37th and 38th Sts. 














Introducing for Mademoiselle 
New. Bramley 


Reg. in the U.S. Pat, Office 


SILK COAT 


WITH LEOPARD 
CAT FUR 


68. 


Model 63 — This coat is reversi- 
ble and may be worn as a silk or 


cloth coat. Of black silk crepe 


with reverse side of Kasha in 





white, natural tan, gray, amande 
green or Madonna blue. 

Sizes 14 to 20 years. 
Bramley Fashion Originated by and 
Exclusive with Franklin Simon e? Co. 

Charge Accounts Solicited 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere 
in the United States. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


David Lawrence 











As a writer, a close student of political 
affairs and a personal friend of Woodrow 
Wilson from 1906, the author has an 
inside knowledge of much of the Wilson 
story that has never been told. : 
In this fascinating volume he draws back 
the curtain on many dramatic incidents 
of Mr. Wilson's career as head of Prince- 
ton, as Governor of New Jersey, as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Frontispiece. 
$2.50 


RED BEAR OR YELLOW 
DRACON 


Marguerite E. Harrison 
Author of “Marooned in Moscow.” The 


thrilling story of a woman's adventures in 
China, Japan and Siberia, culminating in 
her capture and imprisonment. A flash- 
light of the East with its intrigue and 
unrest as seen by a trained observer. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


TAKING THE LITERARY 


PULSE Joseph Collins 
Author of ““The Doctor Looks at Litera- 


ture."" The doctor turns to a new group 
among modern American writers under 
such stimulating headings as: Lunatics in 
Literature, Purity and eens 
Heredity in Fiction, etc. $3.00 


THE DOMINANT SEX 
Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting 











The historical evidence showing that 
either man or woman may be dominant 
in a society, and the implication with re- 
gard to present-day feminism and_ sex 
equality. $3.00 


THE ETHICS OF 
FEMINISM A. R. Wadia 


A complete study of the feminist position 
with conclusions very fairly drawn. $3.50 


WOMEN ANDO THE 


LABOR MOVEMENT 
Alice Henry 


An account of woman in industry—how 

















she began, how far she has got—with 
special reference to economic factors. 
$1.50 
THE CONTROL OF 
WACES 
Walton Hamilton and Stacy May 
Professor John R. Commons says: “As a 


piece of economic literature and theoriz- 
ing it is unexcelled by any American 
economist.” $1.50 
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Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird 


ERE are five women, out 

of many equally promi- 
nent, who will be seen at the 
National Republican Con- 
vention in Cleveland, June 
10, where some _ thousand 
women expect to gather. 
They are all delegates. By 
the latest reports from head- 
quarters ninety-three women 
delegates with full powers 
had been listed, with ten 
states not yet heard from. 
Besides, there will be about 
250 alternates. 

Women are to take a 
prominent part in the con- 
vention this year, all up and 
down the line. 





Mrs. John T. Pratt 





Republican 


Women 


at Cleveland 


Mrs. Clarence Maynard 


LABORATE arrange- 

ments are being made 
for the women’s entertain- 
ment. Steamers have been 
chartered to take the dele- 
gates sailing on Lake Erie, 
special performances have 
been planned in the theatres, 
and tea may be found at the 
women's headquarters every 
day. On the evening before 
the convention opens the Na- 
tional Committee will be en- 
tertained by the Cleveland 
Committee, with three prom- 
inent women as_ speakers. 
There's still more about the 
convention on page 24. 








Mrs. Martin J. Caples 


BOVE (left) is Mrs. 

Charles Sumner Bird, 
East Walpole, Massachusetts, 
president of the Massachu- 
setts Women’s Republican 
Club. Across from her is 
Mrs. Martin J. Caples, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, alternate 
to C. Bascom Slemp, whose 
official duties as Secretary to 
President Coolidge may pre- 
vent his casting his vote. In 
the middle of the page is 
Mrs. Clarence Maynard, of 
Olympia, Washington. The 
lower left is held by Mrs. 
John T. Pratt, district dele- 
gate from New York City, 
and the right by Mrs. David 
Tod, of Youngstown, Ohio. 





Mrs. David Tod 
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Japanese Exclusion 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE has just 

signed the immigration bill, includ- 
img the clause excluding the Japanese, 
ot which he and Secretary Hughes, and 
large sections of the press and numerous 
organizations disapprove. He said, in a 
statement accompanying the bill, that he 
would have disapproved the exclusion 
provision if it had stood alone, but that 
in view of the fact that the present im- 
migration law expires next June 30, and 
that immigration legislation, in his opin- 
ion, is needed, he is forced to consider 
the bill as a whole and approve it. He 
reviews the incident of the Hanihara 
letter, and the action of both Houses, 
emphasizing his own appeal for post- 
ponement until March 1, 1926, to allow 
negotiation of an agreement with Japan, 
and the refusal. He characterizes the 
action of Congress as “unnecessary and 
deplorable.” 

Much feeling had been reported in 
Japan over the exclusion legislation dur- 
ing the period of uncertainty over its 
final vote, but no outbursts. The resig- 
nation of the United States ambassador, 
Cyrus H. Woods, because of his dis- 
approval of the exclusion measure, must 
have been very comforting. A meeting 
of the leaders of every party in the 
Japanese Diet recently passed a resolu- 
tion of “profound sorrow that Congress 
by its action should have attacked so 
harshly the cordiality of relations be- 
tween Japan and America.” 


The Coming Conventions 


HE conventions are upon us. June 

8 the preliminaries of the big Re- 
publican meeting begin at Cleveland, and 
on Tuesday, June 10, at eleven the for- 
mal opening occurs with Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio delivering the keynote 
address. It is expected that the President 
will be put in nomination on Thursday 
morning—and unless controversies de- 
velop over the vice-presidential nominee, 
that will be all. At the moment former 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana looms large 
among these running-mate possibilities, 


otes of the Fortnight 


which include the other Indianan, Sena- 
tor Watson. 

June 24 is opening day at Madison 
Square Garden for the Democratic con- 
vention, and the choice from among a 
whole hatful of candidates’ names— 
McAdoo, Glass, Smith, Underwood, 
Ralston, Cox, John W. Davis, Governor 
Davis of Kansas, Senator Robinson, 
Governor Ritchie, and doubtless others 
as well. Senator Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, is to make the keynote speech. 

June 17 is the date for the convention 
at St. Paul of the united forces of 
Farmer Labor, Committee of Forty- 
Eight and other progressive groups bent 
on forming a third party but not fo- 








Very Briefly 


WO subcommittees of the League of Na- 

tions Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
have been meeting in Brussels. One has been 
considering an international university. It 
was felt this could not yet be done, but the 
subcommittee is taking steps to encourage 
employment of foreign professors in univer- 
sities and to give wider publicity to those 
facilities which already exist for students of 
foreign universities. The subcommittee also 
approved in principle the organization of a 
course of instruction in the League of Nations, 
to be given at Geneva. 

Lithuania has ratified the Memel agree- 
ment, for which chief credit goes to Norman 
H. Davis, who headed the League of Nations 
Committee that drew up the settlement. 

Republican members of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee voted not to report out the 
bid of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals, which 
has had such wide discussion for several 
years. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wil- 
bur, admits that the United States now ranks 
second among naval powers—the ratio 5-4-3 
representing Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan. 

When charges were preferred against 
Senator Wheeler by a Federal Grand Jury 
in Montana, a Senate Committee headed by 
Senator Borah was appointed to investigate. 
The Borah report pronouncing the charges 
groundless has just been accepted by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 56 to 5. 

Announcement is made of the discovery by 
several persons independently of a “death 
ray” with diabolical powers. 

At the same time, no less an authority than 
Dr. Charles H. Mayo is willing to predict the 
cure of cancer within a few years, though he 
is not vet ready to indicate what the means 
will be. 


cused on a candidate, while on July 7 
the new group of the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action meets in 


Cleveland. 


The Revised Tax Bill 


HE tax bill, passed with widely 

differing features by House and 
Senate, went to conterence, and the con- 
ference report embodying 
from both houses was passed by the 
Senate, May 24, 60 to 6. During the 
interval the press was filled with specu- 
lation as to whether or not the President 
would veto the bill, as Secretary Mellon 
is reported to have urged. Some of the 
points considered objectionable to him 
remain, but others have been removed. 
The provision in the Senate bill for pub- 
licity of income-tax returns has been 
softened to say that tax returns are pub- 
lic records, but open to inspection only 
on order of the President and under 
rules prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and approved by the President. 
This at least kills the objection that full 
publicity would put the small business at 
the mercy of the large. The provision 
remains that the names of all income-tax 
payers and the amount of their tax shall 
be made public. On the normal tax the 
House conferees accepted the Senate 
changes (see May 17 Citizen). The 
Senate maximum surtax—forty per cent 
—was retained. So was the Senate pro- 
vision that the maximum amount that 
may be considered earned income shall 
be $10,000 instead of $20,000. 

A surprise of the proceedings was the 
appearance of new Treasury estimates 
on the basis of which Senator Smoot, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
who had previously predicted a serious 
deficit, admitted that the income from 
this tax bill with other resources would 
be sufficient to pay expenses, including 
the bonus, and to leave a surplus. This, 
however, he said would be true only in 
case other measures now pending which 
call for large appropriations should not 
be enacted—among them the very neces- 
sary item of increased pay for postal 
employees. The estimates are based on 


concessions 
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the tax return of 1923, which was a 
more prosperous year than 1924 prom- 
ises to be. 

The bill has now been passed by the 
House. and may be acted on by the 
President before this magazine is read. 


The Pepper Plan 


WORLD Court proposal is before 

the Senate—at last, at the end of 
sixteen months in which the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has kept World 
Court proposals in restraint. But this 
isn’t the World Court proposal which 
President Harding was urging on the 
trip that ended in his death—the pro- 
posal with the Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions, which were considered to make 
American participation in the Court safe 
from alliance with the League of Na- 
tions. That proposal won Mr. Coolidge’s 
endorsement also, but it still sleeps de- 
spite the clamor of many powerful or- 
ganizations and individuals. ——Then came 
the Lenroot proposal, introduced when 
it seemed clear that the committee would 
not report out the original plan. That 
was not generally welcomed as “just as 
good.” It, too, sleeps. Next came a 
plan of Senator Pepper’s, first offered 
some months ago. 

Recently Senator Lodge announced a 
plan which called for making the Court 
all over anew, and was plainly impossi- 
ble. This, when it seemed best to report 
out something, Senator Lodge declined 
to release. A plan offered by Senator 
Swanson (Democrat)—practically the 
Harding-Hughes proposal—was defeat- 
ed, and the Pepper plan was brought out. 


Flying Round the World 

HE three planes of the round-the- 

world American flight—three, since 
Major Martin’s misfortune in being lost 
for ten days in Alaska—have landed at 
Tokio, and been heartily welcomed. 
They crossed the Pacific from that far 
point of the Aleutian Islands, Attu, to 
the island of Paramashiru—818 miles— 
and then, by another long flight to Japan, 
linked the Far East and this country by 
air for the first time. Their story is one 
of days of fighting the elements—snow 
that weighted the wings of the airplanes, 
winds that threatened to rip off the 
canvas, and almost impenetrable fogs. 
Whenever they landed it was on the 
bleakest of spots—remote trading posts 
and desolate islands. 


The Public Printer’s Charges 


STARTLING account has been 

made by George H. Carter, Pub- 
lic Printer of the United States, of the 
conditions he found in the Government 
Printing Office when he entered it. Mr. 
Carter was a Harding appointee, under 
directions to make the Government 
Printing Office as efficient as any private 
concern. What he found, he says, was 
an office run by a secret, oath-bound 
society called the ‘“‘Wahnetas”, which 





had been accustomed to dictating who 
should go or stay and what should be 
done. He found, besides, an office that 
was a nest of racetrack gambling—so 
raw that the files were full of betting 
tips—and of bootlegging and graft activ- 
ities. Myr. Carter says he was forced to 
dismiss 268 employees for these reasons ; 
and that he was the victim of persecution 
by the Wahnetas, who have tried hard to 
secure his downfall. 

The revelations were made at a con- 
vention of the Third District Typothetae 
Federation. The charges are denied by 
officials of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, who say they are part of a 
campaign of vilification by a faction of 
the Union desirous to retain control. 

The Senate Committee on Printing 
may ask for more evidence. 


German and French Difficulties 


N both Germany and France there 
are difficulties looming in the way of 
forming a new government. The Ger- 
man moderates, a group of several 
parties elected May +, have not yet suc- 
ceeded. It seems that there is a provision 
in the German Constitution which may 
require a two-thirds majority for the full 
acceptance of the Dawes report, and the 
moderates have not that number in line. 
After many councils the Marx Cabi- 
net, lacking a majority, resigned on the 
eve of the opening of the Reichstag. It 
is expected that the spokesman of the 
Nationalists, the strongest individual 
party in the Reichstag, will be asked to 
form a Cabinet; that he will fail, and 
that Marx will again be Chancellor. 
Edouard Herriot, mayor of Lyons, 
and leader of the victors in the election, 
will be the new premicr of France. 











Mrs. Cornelia E. Hildebrandt—our 
cover artist—became a miniature painter 
by chance. Born in Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, she studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and under Augustus Koopman, 
in Paris, working in oils on lifesize paint- 
ings. Then a friend asked her to join a 
miniature class. From the time she 
touched the first piece of ivory large 
paintings were forgotten in the fascina- 
tion of this delicate work. 

Mrs. Hildebrandt is a member of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, and exhibits with them and 
with the American Society of Miniature 
Painters. 

“Naturally, the history of miniatures 
interests me,’ said Mrs. Hildebrandt. 
“Dating back so many centuries, this art 
was in eclipse for a time after the dis- 
covery of modern photography, but now 
there is a revival of love for the old art. 
Throughout the country there flourishes 
a process whereby a print of a photograph 
is made on ivory and tinted, and ‘minia- 
tures’ are made by the dozens. The pub- 
lic should be educated to the difference 
between this new industry and the beauty 
of the old art.” 

Her other hobbies? Her flower garden, 
her remodeled home in New York, and, of 
course, her husband—Howard L. Hilde- 
brandt, the portrait painter. 
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President Millerand told him so when 
he asked M. Herriot to meet him and 
Poincaré in conference over a new de- 
scent of the franc. Assurance was wanted 
that the new government would not un- 
balance the budget. This M. Herriot 
gave, without details; he called attention 
to the fact that he had advocated taxa- 
tion all during the war while the other 
two had encouraged the policy of living 
on loans. Herriot claims that the recent 
fall of the franc was due to a planned 
maneuver to embarrass him and _ his 
party. 

His indicated policies will be mod- 
erate—will not imperil French security ; 
will not be precipitate about the Ruhr, 
but will mean its evacuation when Ger- 
many fully accepts the Dawes plan. 
And his foreign policy will be built 
around the League of Nations. 

The difficulties in prospect for him in 
forming a government lie in the opposi- 
tion of the extreme left to the Dawes 
plan. M. Herriot has 137 deputies in 
his group—about a quarter of the French 
Chamber. To have a majority of even 
25 or 30 he needs the support of 39 Re- 
publican Socialists and the 108 Unified 
Socialists—the extreme left. The 39 
will be delivered by their leader, M. 
Painlevé, but the other group is still un- 
certain. 


A New Treaty 


TALY has made a treaty with Czecho- 

slovakia which has significance for 
the peace of Europe. Shortly after the 
Armistice, France adopted a policy of 
allying the minor powers of the Little 
Entente, and a balance of power line-up 
developed as a possibility: France and 
the Little Entente on one side, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary on the other. But 
recently Hungary made a treaty with 
the League of Nations, which softens 
the line between it and the Little En- 
tente; Jugoslavia made an agreement 
with Italy, and now this third treaty, 
together with the change of government 
at Paris, marks a new direction of Eure- 
pean alliances. 


Published as You Pay 
ENATOR Borah has succeeded in 


having an amendment tacked onto 
the Postal Salaries bill, now before Con- 
gress, which provides that campaign 
contributions shall be made public every 
ten days. At the end of the campaign 
a complete financial report would be 
published giving the names of all con- 
tributors. and the amount of any deficit, 
and thereafter every month the names 
of those contributing to wipe out the 
deficit, with the amounts, would be 
published. The bill now hits directly at 
the practice of shaking down post- 
masters and other holders of govern- 
ment jobs for contributions. The 
essential idea of the amendment is pub- 
licity of contributions while the cam- 
paign is in progress. May 27, 1924 
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our Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


May 22, 1924. 
pee RS. COOLIDGE’S garden 
“Mz parties are in full swing, 
and Pennsylvania Avenue 
shows more high hats than 
it has seen since last New 
Year’s Day, but Washing- 
drenched in rain, rain. 






been 


has 
Strawberries are all late and the early 


ton 


ones are rotting. The President took 
cold standing on the damp ground back 
of the White House at the last garden 
festival, so today’s party will be held in- 
doors. What predisposes the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge to a cold undoubt- 
edly is the long line of thousands of 
hands to be shaken, which brings on 
almost inevitable fatigue. Mrs. Cool- 
idge has mastered the art. The Presi- 
dent usually has to have his hand bound 
up afterward. They accomplish the 
hand-shaking in a different way. Mrs. 
Coolidge seldom allows the person who 
approaches her to grasp her hand. She 
reaches for the visitor’s proffered hand- 
shake, grasping it firmly, so that there 
is no chance for her own to be squeezed. 
In this way she is the master of the 
situation and can shake hundreds of 
hands without having her fingers lamed. 
The President, however, is not so agile 
and many cordial guests in the line 
get hold of him first and wring his hand 
heartily. Consequently he is stiff and 
sore at the end of the afternoon’s work. 


The Return of Colonel Harvey 


Colonel George Harvey is coming to 
town as editor of the local morning 
newspaper, the Washington Post. Even 
before he arrives on June 1. he has 
created something of a sensation as to 
what his viewpoint on national affairs 
will be. No one exactly knows who 
will be his circle of intimates. Nor can 
one imagine the same kind of friendship 
between President Coolidge and Colonel 
Harvey that existed between President 
Harding and Edward B. McLean, pro- 
prietor of the Post. They were golf 
cronies and houseboat friends. President 


Coolidge is not given to that kind of 
recreation, even if Colonel Harvey were 
his choice. As for the members of the 
Cabinet, it has been considerably re- 
newed since Colonel Harvey served at 
the Court of St. James’s. 

The Washington Post lately has been 
considered the administration organ at 
the capital, with this exception, however, 
that this relation was most obvious when 
President Harding and Mr. McLean 
were so much together. Since Mr. 
Harding’s death the Post has shown 
signs of peevishness at the ways of Con- 


gress and other Republican idiosyn- 
crasies. Political incidents heretofore 


generously condoned or overlooked by 
the Post have been taken up and re- 
gretted. Moreover, the Post’s isolation 
policy in foreign affairs, on the whole, 
has been considerably softened, so much 
so that the administration paper has 
been turning to domestic issues and let- 
ting foreign affairs alone for a while. 
But it is not to be imagined that Colonel 
Harvey will steer a middle course. He 
wields probably the most trenchant 
journalistic pen of any writer in the 
country. He can stir up more dust in 
a few paragraphs than any other editor. 
His coming to Washington in a per- 
manent capacity is of national conse- 
quence. 

Congress has gone into night sessions, 
and leaders are predicting adjournment 
by June 7, with members of the farm 
bloc holding out for action on agricul- 
tural relief measures before Congress 
closes. In a conference with President 
Coolidge leaders from the Republican 
and Democratic sides of the House 
agreed to work for the June 7 date, and 
in all probability this will hold. The 
controlling factor right now is concen- 
trated attention upon the opening of 
the active presidential campaigns, with 
the nominating conventions in June, and 
as both House and part of the Senate 
come up for re-election, and as _ presi- 
dential politics has been at the bottom 
of all the session’s work from the be- 


ginning, it is unthinkable that there will 
be appreciable delay in getting out of 
Washington to take part in the actual 
event. 
The Bonus 

There is no satisfaction in Washing- 
ton over the bonus legislation, which 
has gone through as I write. No one 
thinks it will get many soldier votes, 
will give the soldiers anything highly 
appreciated in the way of reward, or will 
make any headway for the Republican 
or Democratic parties. It is considered 
a severe affront to the President and an 
evidence of arrogance on the part of 
Congress without logic or reason. It 
will open the way, according to the best 
government economists, for another fifty- 
year series of bonus propositions, each 
one a little more grasping than the last. 
Pensions awarded after the Civil War 
were modest, and in all succeeding years, 
even a few weeks ago, legislation has 
been proposed, and now and then passed, 
increasing and extending the Civil War 
award. The Bursum bill, which the 
President recently vetoed (sustained by 
Congress), was merely another measure 
to increase the Civil War pensions and 
extend them. And although the present 
bonus legislation does little for the 
soldier, its cumulative effect on govern- 
ment finances is tremendous. It gives 
a man a $50 cash bonus, an oppor- 
tunity of borrowing about $80 on an in- 
surance policy after two years, or an 
insurance policy for about $1,000 on an 
average, upon which he can _ realize 
by death. On the other hand, it saddles 
the Government with an expense of 
stupendous size and a new organization 
of 4,000 clerks and officials to do the 
work. It practically nullifies the 
achievements of the Republican régime, 
and the Wilson administration before 
it, in bringing about a program for a 
national budget system to conserve the 
country’s finances. 

The Senate had only two votes to 
spare in passing the bill over the Presi- 
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dent’s veto. In the House there were 
fifty-two more than the requisite two- 
thirds. There was little definition of 
party lines in the vote, regular Republi- 
cans joining Democrats in the repudia- 
tion of the President, and the list of 
seventeen Republicans who voted to sus- 
tain the presidential veto included 
regular Republicans and stand-pat Demo- 
crats—such as Senators Moses, Pepper, 
Smoot, Wadsworth, Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, McKinley, Colt, and Edge, Re- 
publicans; and Bayard, Bruce, Edwards, 
Glass, King, Dial, Shields, Swanson and 
Underwood, Democrats. 





American-Japanese Relations 

Some idea of the seriousness of the 
immigration situation can be felt from 
the fact that the American Ambassador 
to Tokio has sent in his resignation, pub- 
licly because of the physical condition of 
his mother-in-law, who was hurt in the 
Japanese earthquake, but to those who 
know, for the real reason that he is en- 
tirely opposed to the Japanese exclusion 
proposed in the new immigration bill 
now awaiting the President’s signature 
or veto. In Washington it has been 
rumored that Ambassador’ Hanihara is 
at the point of resignation for the same 
reason. This ought to tell a simple 
story which has not had sufficient em- 
phasis. The American representative on 
the ground, who presumably has given 
the greatest study to actual conditions 
and relations between the United States 
and Japan, has come to the conclusion 
that such a legislative course would not 
be the best judgment. Long before the 
bill was passed by either house of Con- 
gress, the Ambassador’s reports on the 
matter were coming into the State De- 
partment. It must have been well 
known to State Department officials and 
to members of Congress directly con- 
cerned, exactly how this legislation 
would affect American-Japanese _rela- 
tions. Communications did go from 
Secretary Hughes to Congress, contain- 
ing, no doubt, actual transmission of 
such expert views as came from the 
American Ambassador; but the ele- 
mental fact of how the whole thing ap- 
peared on the other side and what it 
presaged in public opinion and complexi- 
ties in view of the present gentlemen’s 
agreement between this country and 
Japan, was not emphasized. The coun- 
try is now awaiting the President’s ac- 
tion. 

President Coolidge is in an unhappy 
position with regard to Congress. Here- 
tofore, relations between the legislative 
and executive ends of government have 
been punctuated by a great deal of talk. 
Since Mr. Coolidge took office, the dis- 
sension has been almost without con- 
troversy, but full of action, that is, the 
affronts which the President has received 
from Congress have been more than 
mere matters of conversational squabbles. 
The President has been unable, appar- 


In Congress 
ONUS legislation has overshadowed both 
houses of Congress during the fortnight. 
Little progress has been made in the general 
legislative program in consequence. Notable 
bills have been the following: 
Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Smith, Democrat, South Caro- 
lina, agricultural relief bill, creating a federal 
cooperative association of member groups to 
handle individual problems of farmers. 

Conference report on the immigration bill 
providing for Japanese exclusion effective 
July 1 this year in opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s advice. 

By Senator Lodge, Republican, resolution 
establishing a world court at The Hague of 
which the United States would be a member. 

By Senator Copeland, Democrat, New 
York, bill incorporating a national police 
bureau. 

By Senator Howell, Republican, Nebraska, 
bill proposing a loan of $25,000,000 to the 
government of Germany with which to pur- 
chase American grain and other food supplies 
for destitute women and children. 

Passed by the Senate 

Soldier bonus bill over the veto of the Presi- 
dent, with the necessary two-thirds—59 to 26. 

Army appropriation bill, for the support of 
the War Department. 

Legislation already passed by the House 
providing for the refunding of the Hungarian 
war debt and its settlement. 

Bill extending the life of the District of 
Columbia Rent Commission one year. 

Resolution requesting the treasurers of the 
Democratic and Republican National Commit- 
tees to report regarding campaign contribu- 
tions from the five meat packing companies. 

Resolution instructing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to adjust freight rates on 
agricultural commodities at the lowest figure 
compatible with transportation service. 

Resolution already passed by the House re- 
mitting further payments on the Chinese Boxer 
indemnity. 

Resolution directing the Tariff Commission 
to investigate the cotton textile industry. 


Introduced in the House 

By Representative La Guardia, Republican, 
New York, resolution requesting President 
Coolidge to call an international conference 
to outlaw war and establish a new interna- 
tional code. 

By Representative Thomas, Democrat, reso- 
lution providing that a vote of two-thirds of 
each House be required to declare war. 

By Representative Howard, Democrat, reso- 
lution for a congressional investigation of the 
present depression in agriculture. 

By Representative Victor Berger, Wisconsin, 
bill for government ownership and operation 
of railroads, express companies and telegraph 
and telephone. 

By Representative Fairchild, bill granting 
absolute independence for the Philippine 
Islands in twenty years. 

Passed by the House 

Soldier bonus bill in the form of insur- 
ance certificates—over the veto of President 
Coolidge by a vote of 313 to 78, more than 
the necessary two-thirds. 

Conference report on the immigration bill 
with the Japanese exclusion feature operative 
on July 1. 

Bill already passed by the House increasing 
the number of army non-commissioned officers 
available for duty with the national guard. 

Second deficiency bill, in the main for the 
Department of Justice. 

Lehlbach bill abolishing the personnel classi- 
fication board and transferring its duties to 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Resolution relieving China from further 
payment of the Boxer indemnity with the pro- 
vision that such funds shall be used by the 
Chinese government for educational purposes. 
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ently, to impress Congress with the rea- 
son and logic of government problems. 
He has transmitted to both houses the 
opinions of able members of his Cabinet, 
backed by reports from men on the 
ground, and Congress has paid no at- 
tention to such expert advice and recom- 
mendation. Every Cabinet officer has 
been first looked upon with suspicion, 
and then ignored. Secretary Mellon has 
lost his point with both the bonus and 
the tax-reduction scheme. Secretary 
Hughes made no headway with what 
must have been his advice in the Japanese 
immigration matter. Attorney General 
Daugherty had to get out. Secretary 
Denby, under extreme pressure from in- 
surgent Republicans and Democrats, 
finally resigned. Postmaster General 
New has not received the support otf 
the regular Republican faction in 
Indiana, his home state. What the Re- 
publican campaign will be in the face 
of such lack of unanimity is a matter 
for wonderment. 

Congress comes up for re-election next 
November, as well as the President. 
The country has not yet got around to 
thinking of that, but it is most signifi- 
cant, and it may well be that the public 
attention is concentrated at present in 
the wrong channel. It is not at all un- 
likely that greater benefit would come 
about by rigid study of the Congressional 
candidates, their individual purposes, 
qualifications, character, etc., than by 
concentration upon the personality ot 
the Presidential nominee. 


A Financial “Pickle” 


This Congress has passed the bonus 
over the President’s veto, with the 
money coming from Heaven-knows- 
where to meet it. At the same time it 
actually proceeds to put through the 
tax-reduction bill, upon which the con- 
ferees from the House and Senate now 
have agreed, on the assumption that na- 
tional taxes can be reduced and _the 
bonus paid at the same time. The 
financial end of the Government will be 
in what the old woman called “a pickle.” 
The tax bill will create on its own ac- 
cord a hundred million dollar deficit. 
The bonus is additional. The tax legis- 
lation, as at present tentatively formu- 
lated, will retain the proposition to cut 
this year’s income taxes 25 per cent. It 
eliminates the feature inserted by the 
House insurgents for publicity for in- 
come tax returns. The unfortunate 
part of all this is that no matter what 
political party gains the next election, 
the country will keep on paying for the 
next dozen years, the problems being 
passed on from one four years to the 
other. 

The farm group has said that Con- 
gress shall not adjourn until some ac- 
tion has been taken on the proposition 
of Henry Ford to purchase and operate 
the government nitrate plant at Muscle 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Insurgent Prospects 


By E. K. P: 5. 


To help its readers follow intelligently the events of presidential year, the 
Citizen has been publishing sketches of the candidates for nomination. Mrs. Stokes, 
the Citizen’s Washington correspondent, began with the outstanding Republican 
candidate, President Coolidge, and has reported the record of two Democrats. 


Here she sums up the situation of the insurgents and third-party prospects. 


As 


in the personal sketches, Mrs. Stokes aim is to state the facts, without prej- 
udice or partisanship, without any endorsement on her part or the Citizen’s. 


Several Democratic candidates will follow. 


ANDIDATES the 

presidential nomination in 
both Republican and 
Democratic parties have 
been prone to point to 
“poor Europe’ — Europe, 
where political parties are shot to pieces ; 
England, where the labor element has 
obtained complete control ; Germany, the 
so-called republic, in the hands of the 
“left”; France, with the overthrow of 
the conservative régime. But when they 
come down to brass tacks they know 
that the political fabric in the United 
States is almost as shattered in its foun- 
dations. About the only difference is 
that so far we have not put on the 
cloak of the new order. If the Republi- 
can Party took any other name, no one 
would recognize it as the old institution. 
If the Democratic Party chose to call 
itself something else, its identity as the 
party of Jefferson would not be obvious. 
Lines are so split and interchanged that 
there is little semblance left on either 
side. Votes of Congress, usually the in- 
dex of regular party cleavage, lately 
have been so mixed that even their party 
definition has been lost. Regulars have 
deserted the “‘regular” President. Sooner 
or later the man is going to be found, 
inside or outside the old lines, who will 
coordinate the present complexity. 
Either there will be a new party, or the 
old ones will shake off the dead leaves 
and start afresh with restated designs 
and purposes. 

England, France, Germany and the 
rest in Europe have been concrete in 
their transition from the old to the new 
because there the new order has had a 
foundation less factional, more definitely 
stated, and has had leaders powerful and 
true to type. We have no Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, a combination of specialist and 
statesman. If we have and don’t know 
it, he is in the lazy background some- 
where. Our progressive and _ liberal 
prospects as we approach the nominat- 
ing conventions are only a little less 
nebulous than the line-up of the old 
parties themselves. If anything comes 
from the insurgency so strong in Con- 


tor 





gress and throughout the country, it will 
be because some man shakes himself out 
ot his shoes and starts to work, for- 
saking factions and making concessions. 
It Senator Borah stirred himself, some- 
thing might happen. If Senator La 
Follette regained his strength, the wheels 
might go round. 

Consider the situation today in con- 
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Will They Bolt? 


trast to the progressive bolt of Roose- 
velt’s time, when in March, 1912, he 
announced himself a candidate for the 
Republican nomination and, opposed by 
Taft, finally walked out of the conven- 
tion and was nominated by the new pro- 
gressive element. By a campaign of 
the severity of trench warfare, the third 
party carried the work through to the 
election and received eighty-eight eilec- 
toral votes, thereby nullifying the whole 
Republican effort and virtually electing 
Woodrow Wilson, Democrat. But 
Theodore Roosevelt was a man of op- 
posite character and potentialities from 
some of the so-called leaders in the pro- 
gressive movement today. He knew 
what he wanted. He had the physical 
strength to carry it on and the courage 
to fight it through. He had the per- 
sonal magnetism to attract helpers. He 


had a spirit of compromise so long as 
it did not interfere with the main pu 
He was not weakened by personal 
extremes of opinion. His liberalism 
was entirely compatible with the school 
ot experience. His theories were more 
economic and scientific than purely ideal, 
and he was not hampered by the bogey 
of the Russian Reds. In those days it 
was not thought queer to be called a 
progressive. Not so many years before, 
Senator Lodge had been catalogued as 
one of the liberals of the upper House. 
But the main point of it was that the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt was 
suficiently well rounded to swing a 
great problem. 

Progressive politics needs another 
Roosevelt. As the conventions approach, 
the country and the best politicians are 
aroused to the need of political recon- 
struction. The material is here. It 
only needs formulation. To pass up 
the coming opportunity and revert to an 
antiquated and reactionary status only 
postpone the funeral. There are two 
methods of accomplishing such a recon- 
struction: First, a series of revival meet- 
ings and conversions in each of the old 
parties, led by the best elements, so 
much in the majority as to dominate 
the party situation. Second, the coordi- 
nation of the insurgents of both parties 
and outside into an independent move- 
ment strong enough to function on its 
own account. 

The course of American political his- 
tory so far has been to favor reconstruc- 
tion within the old parties rather than 
the interjection of a new one. The 
populist movement, the great issue of the 
Civil, War, prohibition, the farming 
disaffection represented by the Non- 
Partisan League, have all been carried 
on more or less successfully through the 
old parties. The Roosevelt bolt of 1912 
is the only example of a_ successful 
separatist and independent movement, 
and this could be called a success only 
from a non-constructive viewpoint. It 
killed the Republican chances and did 
not win for itself. It was in effect a 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Gathering of the Clubs 


ARLY in June California 
) women become hostesses, 
at Los Angeles, to club- 
women from all over the 
country, in what promises 
to be a huge and brilliant 
convention. For months past leading 
women have been devoting time and 
interest and brains to the task of provid- 
ing, out of California’s rich resources, 
for the entertainment of thousands. The 
great Philharmonic Auditorium, built 
through the efforts of a leader of the 
convening body, will shelter the big 
meetings. The Biltmore Hotel, half a 
block away, will be convention head- 
quarters. Hundreds of California women 
have been at work on the committees; 
one group has even put itself through 
a stiff study course in order to man an 
efficient bureau of information on every- 
thing in California. Three thousand 
guests are expected. The convention 
will last for twelve solid days—June 2 
to June 13—the program will cover a 
staggering range of subjects and will 
assemble a host of educators, writers, 
editors, musicians, government officials, 
and eminent speakers who are specialists 
in civics, art, home economics, Indian 
affairs, home decoration, dramatics, jour- 
nalism, foreign relations, better homes 
and better laws. 

All this means the Seventeenth Bi- 
ennial Convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the larg- 
est organization of women in the coun- 
try—an organization devoted to the pro- 
motion of ‘all movements looking to- 
ward the betterment of life.’ That 
defining phrase in itself accounts for the 
wide reach of the Federation’s interests, 
reflected always in the Biennial program, 





At Los Angeles, June 2—13 


and for the complex organization, the 
many sub-divisions and committees. The 
“seventeenth” speaks of almost a forty- 
year history, and sends one back. 

The beginnings of this big develop- 
ment were in 1889, when MIrs. “Jennie 
June” Croly, founder of the Sorosis 
Club, of New York City, proposed that 
Sorosis celebrate its twenty-first anniver- 
sary by calling a convention of the 
various women’s study clubs scattered 
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through the country. The convention 
was called, the idea caught hold, a move- 
ment toward federation started, and a 
vear and a month later the Ratification 
Convention made it effective. Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown, of New 
Jersey, became the first president. The 
Biennial habit was inaugurated and the 
first convention was held at the old 
Palmer House in Chicago, in 1892. 

It would be entertaining to compare 
the program of that meeting with the 


Los Angeles program. Large vs. small 
clubs, the value of extemporaneous 
speaking, philanthropic work for clubs, 
something on parliamentary law, liter- 
ary subjects, were the business and 
themes of the first Biennial, and ‘“‘at the 
first Biennial it was the almost unani- 
mous decision that the club should 
serve as a ‘resting place’ from the 
regular absorbing activities of life.” 
Today, while there are still plenty of 
literary subjects, the program is crowded 
with matters of broad public interest, 
carrying suggestion of anything but rest. 
Gradually through the years the pro- 
gram widened. Beginning with literary 
and philanthropic concerns, art and 
music were added; then education. Bit 
by bit it became clear, in repeated situa- 
tions, that philanthropic work involved 
legislation, and bit by bit the suffragists 
drove home the question, How get legis- 
lation without the vote? Suffrage was 
discussed, carefully, with the sides well 
balanced, on the floor of the conventions; 
but it was not until the New York Equal 
Suffrage League applied for membership 
that the issue was raised. After that it 
was straight sailing. Other suffrage 
clibs joined, and in 1914, at Chicago, 
when Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker was 
president, a suffrage resolution was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
Leafing through a history of the Fed- 
eration’s first twenty-one years, one sees 
the subjects that make up today’s pro- 
gram gather momentum—public health, 
child labor, control of the packers, home 
economics, more and more forms of 
conservation. Still farther on, in the 
vears since suffrage, has come the vital- 
izing influence of citizenship, turning 
theory into practice and shifting the em- 
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phasis of the Federation. Even yet it 
avoids the political field, explicitly, 
though more and more it is drawn in. 
A few years ago a Department of Inter- 
national Relations was _ established; 
within the past year the World Court 
has been endorsed, and it is likely the 
President’s address will stress, at this 
convention, the demand that this coun- 
try shall enter the World Court at once. 
And a Bureau of Education with a sec- 
retary in the Cabinet—a subject involv- 
ing the hot political issue of Federal vs. 
state rights—is prominent in the Federa- 
tion’s program. 

Just how wide reaching now are the 
Federation’s interests a glimpse at the 
coming program will show—and that 
glimpse is of interest in itself, too. The 
formal opening comes on Tuesday eve- 
ning, June 3, when California, through 
the junior auxiliaries, gives a great, gor- 
geous flower welcome, and Mrs. Winter, 
Federation President, makes her fare- 
well address, at the end of four years’ 
splendid leadership. A whole day is 
devoted to each of the seven departments 
—with the department chairman in each 
case presiding, and the discussion carried 
on right through luncheon. Press Day, 
under Lessie Stringfellow Read, will in- 
clude a school of journalism for club press 
women, and a long row of distinguished 
writer guests. Legislative Day—Mrs. 
Edward Franklin White, chairman— 
means conferences on law enforcement, 
civil service reform, legislation against 
narcotics, for protection of children in 
industry, and uniform marriage and di- 
vorce laws. A national campaign will 
be initiated to place all law enforcement 
officers under the merit system. Educa- 
tion Day will see the beginning of a new 
campaign against illiteracy, with the 
budget and home economics featured in 
Mrs. John D. Sherman’s many-sided 
Department of Applied Education. Pub- 
lic Welfare, including important health 
topics, will be in Mrs. Elmer Blair's 
charge. The conferences of American 
Citizenship Day (Mrs. Pennybacker, 
chairman) will be topped with a speech 
by Mrs. Catt. On the day devoted to 
artistic and cultural interests, noted 
artists and musicians, secured by Mrs. 
Rose V. S. Berry, will appear, and for 
every department of work there will be 
an exhibit, and sometimes pageants. 


The last day is Foreign Relations 
Day. For this day Mrs. Winter, who 
is chairman of the department, has se- 
cured as one speaker Whiting Williams, 
the vice-president of a steel company 
who went into overalls himself to study 
the relations between labor and capital, 
and carried his quest into the Ruhr— 
into the workshops of Europe. 

The chairman of the committee which 
arranged all this program had the pleas- 
ure of having it accepted without change. 
She is Mrs. Clara B. Burdette, widow 
of the famous clergyman, Robert J. 
Burdette, and her public activities are 





legion. She built the first clubhouse for 
women by women in the country—the 
old Ebell Club in Los Angeles—feder- 
ated the clubs of California and became 
their first president; did important war 
work. She is at present state director 
ot the General Federation for California 
and president of the Los Angeles Wom- 
en’s Athletic Club, to mention two 
things. It was Mrs. Burdette who 
planned and financed the building of 
the Philharmonic Auditorium, where 
convention sessions are held. Both as 
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Department 


Mrs. 


Chairman, Legislative 


lecturer and writer she is well known. 

Another California clubwoman of 
distinction is chairman of the California 
Local Biennial Board, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Sartori, who, as its president, started the 
Friday Morning Club in Los Angeles 
on the career of building which has just 
climaxed in the opening of a beautiful 
clubhouse. 

Election Day will be an absorbing 
interest from the beginning. To suc- 





Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson 


Of the Indian Welfare Committee 


ceed Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, presi- 
dent of the Federation for the past two 
terms, there are three candidates: Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, chairman of the De- 
partment of Applied Education, whose 
record was given in the CiTIZEN of May 
17; Mrs. William S. Jennings, of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, now First Vice-Presi- 
dent, who is president of the Florida 
Legislative Council, a member of the 
national committee working for a Unit- 


I! 


ed States Department of Education with 
a secretary in the Cabinet, a leading 
woman in Florida Federation official 
circles; and Mrs. Wallace T. Perham, 
of Glendine, Montana, now Second 
Vice-President of the Federation, who 
has been Montana state president, and 
was a prominent worker with the Food 
Administration during the war. 

For First Vice-President the candi- 
dates are: Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, the able chairman of legislation, 
deputy attorney general of Indiana, and 
in legal editorial work besides, who has 
been responsible for much progressive 
legislative work; and Mrs. Eugene B. 
Lawson, of Oklahoma, member of the 
Indian Welfare Committee and chair- 
man of Indian music, whose mother was 
a daughter of the last tribal chief of the 
Delawares. For Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. John Ruhl, Mrs. William R. 
Alvord and Miss Florence Dibert are 
mentioned. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Henry S. Godfrey; the Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. James E. Hays; and Mrs, 
Florence C. Floore, Treasurer, are slated 
to succeed themselves. 

It is understood that a Biennial conven- 
tion is entertained by a state rather than 
a city, and California takes this in the 
fullest sense. Not only has the state 
shared in preparations, but for the week 
following the convention San Francisco 
also is hostess to clubwomen visitors. The 
convention program says the California 
women have restrained their impulses 
toward hospitality; after reading of sim- 
ultaneous teas in thirty hotels, luncheons, 
trips to mountains, to moving-picture 
studios, to the marvelous group of club- 
houses that Los Angeles boasts, and to 
any number of other attractions, one 
wonders what they would have done, 
unrestrained. 

Tremendous values must come from 
the sheer gathering together of so many 
women from so many places. With the 
vast distances across, and up and down 
this country, it is only in such ways that 
the extremes can come to know each 
other—and, knowing, inevitably like each 
other and cooperate. To this meeting 
delegates come west not only from north, 
south and east, but a number from the 
allied clubs of foreign countries as well. 
It is a very fine kind of melting pot, dis- 
solving misconceptions and differences 
and bringing out the clear gold of 
womanhood united to make a better 
world. 

For that is the Federation—groups, 
big and little, making up a total of two 
and a half million women, each in its 
own way, in its own community, try- 
ing to meet the outstanding need— 
whether literary cultivation, libraries, 
rest rooms, clean-ups, social gatherings, 
dance halls, public health, work for help- 
ful measures, or what not, as community 
needs and the club’s ability dictate— 
each contributing its bit to a huge sum 
of human improvement. 
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Ve ARRIAGE or a career. 
CG )» Must a woman choose? 
Seated in the cozy living- 
room of her home, a room 
ot blue velvet carpets and 
hangings, with mahogany 
furniture and soft-shaded reading lamps, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
‘Clubs, smiled her answer to my ques- 
tion. 

A fire burned brightly in the huge 
grate, and before putting her reply into 
words she let her gaze wander out the 
broad front windows, past the stately 
pine trees of her sloping lawn, and feast 
on the lovely view out Dean Boulevard, 
just off Lake of the Isles—beauty spot 
of Minneapolis’ fine residential section. 

Wife, mother, grandmother and rec- 
ognized among America’s foremost lead- 
ers in the woman movement—who could 
be better qualified to fill the réle of 
oracle ? 

“Woman does net necessarily have to 
choose; at least I did not. It is possible 
to marry and still have a career,” she 
said. ‘‘And what’s more, many men 
who object to their wives having inter- 
ests outside the home will be bored to 
death living with them ten years from 
now. It is not only possible for a 
woman to marrv and have a career but 
it is in my mind one of the finest ways 
of holding a husband, since the woman 
vitally alive stands a better chance of 
keeping his interest. 

“Tt’s hard to generalize about careers,” 
she went on. “As for me I would have 
been most unhappy if I had not been 
doing something worth while. But I 
have never wanted to see women for- 
sake the home for public life, and no 
woman while her children are small can 
have a greater interest. She can and 
must have some outside interests such 
as in literature and the arts, but what 


we women, supposed to be having 


careers, are doing today, is harvesting 
our middle age when our grandmothers 
had no fun at all.” 

“But what is the secret of it? Tell 
me the formula.” 

“Well,” she responded, “Mr. Winter 
and I spend our evenings together, and 


Mrs. Winter's home 
in Minneapolis—out- 
side and in 
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in all the years I have been doing things, 
until just recently when I have had to 
be out of the city a great deal, 1 don’t 
think he ever discovered I was busy. 
That was because I made a point of 
never working at night. It was his 
leisure and I felt I owed it to him to 
keep my time free then too. 

“But, anyhow, Mr. Winter’s attitude 
toward me and my work has never been 
one of indulgence; but rather he has 
held that I had a right to do it if I 
made good.” 

Given every advantage in the way of 
education by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 








At the Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in. Los Angeles, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter leaves the office of president, 
which she has filled so well for the past 
four vears. She is known the country 
over; but-we have thought our readers 
would like a close-up, intimate picture, 
and this Miss Taaffe, a St. Paul news- 
paper woman who has followed Mrs. 
Winter's work at home and in conven- 
tion, presents here. Miss Taaffe was 
asked to interview Mrs. Winter particu- 
larly from the point of view of marriage 
vs. public career, which has especially 
concerned the CITIZEN. 





Charles Ames, of Boston, Mrs. Winter 
started out to be an artist, attending the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 
Later deciding on a teaching career she 
went to Wellesley, graduating at the 
age of twenty, and carrying off her 
master’s degree at twenty-three, with 
a major in political science and a minor 
in Greek. 

“Yes, I thought first I would be an 
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1¢ce Ames Winter 
By Lillian E. 


Taaffe 





Then, pointing down 


artist,’ she said. 
the long living-room, “Why, that Van 
Dyke head on the wall I did at sixteen. 
And, oh yes, those andirons and that 
carved bench in the reception hall are 
mine too.” 

Then her hands went up and she 


laughed heartily. “Of all the things I 
have done since then! Why, do you 
know I’ve painted, taught school, made 
hats anid dresses, modeled in clay, writ- 
ten novels and magazine stories, lectured, 
and goodness knows what not. Mr. 
Winter always says the trouble with my 
hobbies is that as soon as I find I can 
do a thing I don’t care to do it any 
longer. But the truth is, I never asked 
real success in any line, but I’ve always 
wanted to find out what life is.” 

A romance of the whirlwind kind was 
that of Alice Ames and Thomas G. 
Winter, a plain case of “Tove at first 
sight.” Receiving an invitation from 
her brother, the late Charles Ames, of 
St. Paul, to accompany him on a trip 
to Yellowstone Park—in the form of a 
railroad advertisement promising the 
“schoolmarm” a “flame,” Alice Ames 
accepted, providing guarantee of at least 
one offer of marriage went with it. The 
guarantee followed duly signed and 
sealed by a notary public. 

It was not at Yellowstone, however, 
but on her wav home, while stopping at 
Banff in the Canadian Rockies, that she 
met Mr. Winter—a delightful English- 
man, lover of the great outdoors, with 
an individuality all his own; a man 
whom, no matter how much success his 
wife achieves, one will never be able 
to describe as just “Mrs. Winter’s hus- 
band.” 

Well, a party was fixed to go up 
Glacier Stream, so the story goes, but 
somehow the two managed to slip off 
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and get on a boat by themselves. In 
trying to land a fish out of the stream, 


Mr. Winter missed it and_ instead 
splashed the water, fairly drenching 


Miss Ames. She didn’t mind, but he 
was dreadtully distressed. On their re- 
turn he was relating the story to his 
aunt, with whom he was traveling. 

“I missed the fish but’—he started in. 
“Yes, he missed the fish but caught me 
instead,” Miss Ames interrupted. And 
then she almost died of embarrassment. 
What she had intended saying was 
“He missed the fish and I caught it,” 
meaning the drenching. 

“He has always teased me and said, 
“After that what was there left for a 
gentleman to do?’”’ she ended. 

They were married very soon. Her 
conservative Boston parents were a lit- 
tle startled at the idea of their daughter 
being married to a man they had known 
so short a time. 

“When we went to the station to 
meet Mr. Winter before the wedding 
my father, as a final thrust, asked: 
‘Are you sure you will recognize him?’ ” 
Mrs. Winter said. Then she added 
“But look how it has turned out. Why, 
in my opinion young people never really 
know each other until after they are 
married, and with certain precautions I 
see no sense in long engagements.” 

Mrs. Winter is the mother of two 
children, Edith, now Mrs. Knowlton 
Lyman Ames, of Chicago, and Gilbert, 
her eldest, killed accidentally by a com- 
panion. It was the death of her son 
that was largely responsible for Mrs. 
Winter’s going into public work. 

While the writer had many times lis- 
tened to Minneapolis club women tell 
of the great tragedy in the Federation 
leader’s life it was not until this inter- 
view that she had ever heard Mrs. 
Winter mention it herself. She had 
spoken of her love of poetry and her 
early training in memorizing—as a child 
she was obliged to learn a poem every 
Sunday. Then suddenly she remarked: 
“You Rnow I used to repeat verses for 
my children when they were small. One 
day I recited Macaulay’s ‘Horatius,’ and 
four nights later my little boy, then 
nine years, came down stairs to kiss me 
good night. ‘I can say Horatius now, 
too, mother,’ he said. I could not be- 
lieve it, but encouraged him to repeat it, 
and to my amazement he recited the 
whole thing through. Why, he knew 
Shelley and great portions of Tenny- 
son’s ‘In Memoriam,’ and oh so many 
others,” she went on, the tears filling 
her eves. 

“T have often heard,” the writer ven- 
tured, “that your little boy’s death had 
much to do with your real career.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, ‘probably more 
than any one single incident. I felt I 
could never bear up under my sorrow 
and I had to keep my mind occupied 
constantly with other things. But out 
of it all a certain sympathy came to me 








that I probably would not otherwise 
have had, an understanding of other 
women. And do you know I have had 
hundreds come to me in trouble—wom- 
en who never would if they hadn’t— 
well, felt that I understood.” 

While her children were young, Mrs. 
Winter, interested especially in questions 
relating to the education of youth, was 
one of a small group of women to form 
a kindergarten association, which, as an 
experiment, supported free kindergartens 
in various parts of Minneapolis. 

After this the college women’s club 
claimed her attention. She was one of 
its founders and the second president, 
helping to establish during her adminis- 
tration a scholarship fund to aid worthy 
girls. 

Lectures on Dante and the Greek 
drama were written and courses given 





Sweet, Minneapolis 


Thomas G. Winter 


Mrs. 


by her in those early days. Several 
magazine stories may be checked to her 
credit and two novels, ‘‘Jewell Weed” 
and “Prize to Hardy’—both Western 
stories. 

In the meantime, she had opened her 
home and undertaken the task of mother- 
ing two children, a niece and nephew 
of her husband, both orphans, one 
twelve and the other fourteen years old. 
The little girl, Kittie Hubie, now mar- 
ried and living in California, served as 
a trained nurse overseas in the world 
war. The boy, Douglas Winter, was 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota and is now acting as a govern- 
ment inspector in agriculture in Min- 
nesota. 

Mrs. Winter made it plain that she 
had never deliberately set out to go into 
public work. Any career that came to 
her, she said, had been without delib- 
erate choice, but somehow each job she 
undertook opened the door to another. 
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And in this way she served on innumer- 
able civic committees and public boards 
ot many kinds. 

Failure of a certain Minneapolis 
woman to keep an engagement with her 
may be said to have been the incident 
which indirectly was responsible for her 
turning her energies to club work and 
getting started on her real club career. 
It happened this way. 

An invitation came to her in 1906 
from a little group desirous of forming 
a club. Her engagement prevented her 
from attending so she dismissed the mat- 
ter from her mind. Then the woman 
failed her and she decided to stroll over 
and see what was going on. A woman 
physician was the speaker and she fairly 
terrorized the group with stories of con- 
ditions in Minneapolis. Then a visitor 
from a western state arose and told what 
her club was doing to clean up the town. 
After the meeting was over the women 
came to Mrs. Winter and said: “If you 
start the club we'll back you,” and 
finally she consented. Some two hun- 
dred women were invited to her home 
and the club was formed. It is now the 
largest in Minneapolis. 

While Mrs. Winter had been in club 
work for three years she admitted that 
she knew “practically nothing” of the 
General Federation until Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker paid a visit to Minneapolis 
in 1909 to address the mid-winter con- 
ference of the Minnesota Federation. 
Then she was impressed tremendously 
with the speaker and became interested 
in the national organization. Following 
the meeting she urged the Woman’s 
Club to join, and when the Chicago 
biennial came along in 1914, went with 
other delegates from Minnesota.  Al- 
though Mrs. Winter was new in club 
work, Mrs. Pennybacker recognized her 
and put her on the resolutions commit- 
tee. The resolution on suffrage was up 
for endorsement and there was a lively 
battle. After the convention Mrs. 
Winter was invited to serve as chair- 
man of the literature department. Later 
she became director for Minnesota, ther 
second vice-president and finally presi- 
dent. 

“But hasn’t all the work outside your 
home made a difference? Haven’t you 
had some system to keep things running 
smoothly at home?” the writer asked. 

“Well, you see,’ Mrs. Winter re- 
plied, “for more than twenty years I 
only had three different maids. One 
staved with me thirteen years, one eleven 
and the other seven, some overlapping 
the others. I have always tried to get 
fine girls, have taught them myself 
when necessary and then encouraged and 
placed every confidence in them. It is 
only very recentlv that there have been 
short-time incumbents. One of the girls, 
Oline, always thought of this as her 
home. And I never shall forget her. 
Durine the war when Edith was al- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Poison Propaganda 


comments upon all educa- 
tional peace movements 
and their leaders began to 
appear in the press. In 
1922 there was a wide- 
spread circularization of the newspapers 
with a fanciful declaration that the 
“Law, not War” day celebrated in many 
cities was being financed by Moscow, 
and an especially virulent attack was 
made upon Mr. Libby, Quaker, of the 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War, who was promoting these demon- 
strations. Many papers reprinted the 
matter. In 1923 the American Defense 
Society sent out similar propaganda de- 
claring that Russian communism and 
American efforts to promote peace were 
working hand in hand. 

From time to time similar attacks 
have been made upon individuals, any 
individuals, who have appealed to public 
opinion on behalf of world peace. The 
charge has been implied in these stories 
that various women’s organizations, 
well known and composed of highly 
honorable memberships, were _ being 
financed by Moscow because they were 
promoting peace sentiment. 

On March 15, 1924, the Dearborn 
Independent carried an amazing story, 
continued in the number of March 22, 
under the startling title “Are Women’s 
Clubs Used by Bolshevists?” These 
articles asserted that the masses of wom- 
en within the many well-known organi- 
zations were being weakly played upon 
by a few women in “key positions” who 
were linked to world communism and 
its aim to overturn all governments. 
‘The second instalment was accompanied 
by a chart compiled from the Lusk re- 
port and connecting the highest and best 
organizations with socialist-pacifist ac- 
tivities. A definite attack was made 
upon the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, its seventeen component or- 
ganizations and many of its members. 

This Committee thereupon named a 
sub-committee, of which Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park was Chairman, to investi- 
gate the source of this attack, although 
its libelous character would have war- 
ranted a suit against Henry Ford, whose 
paper had published the articles. Quiet 
and efficient search revealed the astonish- 
ing source—the Chemical Warfare Bu- 
reau of our own government. 

Things sometimes happen in_ this 
strange world that are so amazing one’s 
senses are fairly paralyzed by the revela- 





By Carrie Chapman Catt 


tion. This is one of them. Here are 
women conducting themselves as they 
always have when they want something 
which can only be attained by political 
action, that is, speaking, arranging meet- 
ings, petitioning, reading, investigating, 
thinking, how to abolish war, the world’s 
greatest crime. Yet, in this supposedly 
most tolerant republic in the world, 
boasting of its free speech and liberty 
for all, they suddenly discover that a 
department of their own government is 
systematically discrediting them by the 
distribution of false and libelous charges, 
which, because of their source, carry ab- 
normal influence. “These women, trying 
to attain their hopes through construc- 
tive, educational measures, are accused 
of being in conspiracy with communists 
whose aim is the overthrow of govern- 
ments through revolution. For trying 
to teach men and women to think, the 
public is warned to beware of them. 
They are called Bolshevist—the world’s 
present-day most damning condemnatory 
epithet—and the bills for the distribu- 
tion of these libels are quite clearly met 
by their own tax money! Is this Amer- 
ica or Russia? Is this the twentieth 
century or the middle ages? 

With facts in hand, the sub-commit- 
tee of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee did a very ladylike thing: it prepared 
a letter and took it in person to Hon. 
John W. Weeks, Secretary of War. 
The correspondence follows: 





“Washington, D. C., 
“April 2, 1924. 
“My dear Mr. Secretary: 

“An attack has been made upon the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee by means of a chart compiled and 
circulated by a subordinate in a bureau 
of the War Department, which is ex- 
ceedingly irritating to the organizations 
comprising the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee and to the twelve mil- 
lion women voters composing these or- 
ganizations. They cannot understand 
why an employee of a government bu- 
reau should be permitted, with the 
knowledge of the head of that bureau, 
to attack the women’s organizations of 
the country and the women voters in 
these organizations. They wonder 
where the funds come from whereby 
these attacks are made. The following 
is a statement of the objections which 
the organizations make to the chart 
above mentioned: 


“A. The Purpose and Method of Or- 


ganization of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee. 

“The Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, which is attacked in the 
chart, was organized in 1920. It is a 
clearing house for seventeen national 
women’s organizations which have repre- 
sentatives in Washington for the pur- 
pose of keeping in touch with Federal 
legislation of interest to women. The 
committee, as such, initiates no policy 
and supports no legislation and no or- 
ganization joining it is committed to 
any policy except that of cooperation, 
whenever possible. The members bring 
to it the endorsements of their organiza- 
tions. After a measure has_ been 
endorsed by five or more member or- 
ganizations of the committee, a sub-com- 
mittee of representatives of endorsing 
organizations is organized, elects its off- 
cers and carries out a campaign of action 
for the enactment of the measure by the 
Congress. 

“An accurate list of the member or- 
ganizations of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee in 1922-23, the 
year to which the chart refers, and of 
the sub-committees is appended. 

“B. The Chart. 

“This chart has for its caption the 
heading “The Socialist Pacifist Move- 
ment in America Is an Absolutely 
Fundamental and Integral Part of In- 
ternational Socialism.’ 

“1. This heading is scurrilous, libel- 
ous and criminal as applied to the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee, and 
we protest strongly against its use in 
this chart circulated with the knowledge 
of a branch of the government. 

“2. At the bottom of the chart ap- 
pear the following verses: 

Miss Bolsheviki has come to town, 

With a Russian cap and a German gown, 
In women’s clubs she’s sure to be found, 
For she’s come to disarm America. 

She sits in judgment on Capitol Hill 

And watches appropriation bills 


And without her O.K. it passes—Nil 
For she’s there to disarm America. 


She uses the movie and lyceum too, 

And alters text-books to suit her view, 

She prates propaganda from pulpit and pew, 

For she’s bound to disarm America. 

The male of the species has a different plan 

He uses the bomb and firebrand, 

And incites class hatred wherever he can 

While she’s busy disarming America. 

His special stunt is arousing the mob, 

To expropriate and hate and kill and rob, 

While she’s working on her political job 

AWAKE! AROUSE!! AMERICA!!! 
(Continued on page 32) 
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A Scene from “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
Given by Bryn Mawr Players on May Day 


Margaret Wylie as Maid Marian 


§ IX times Bryn Mawr has had its unique and 
lovely May Day. Once in her four years’ 
course every Bryn Mawr girl has a chance 
to share in the all-day program that carries 
college and campus back to the England of 
Queen Elizabeth—every May Day different 
from those that have passed, but true to a 
cherished tradition. This year the celebration fell on 
May 10 and 12 and, as in 1920, Mrs. Otis Skinner was 
May Day producer. As always, it began with the long 
procession to the Green, with the oxen dragging in the 
great center May-pole, the crowning of the May Queen 
{who is always Maid Marian) and the May-pole dances. 
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From the Masque of Flowers 


The loveliest moment of all on the Green was when the 
students and alumnae—several hundreds of them—danced 
in five circles, alternating directions, about the big May- 
pole. All day the Green was filled with old English dances, 
but meantime, on different parts of the campus, in beauti- 
ful settings, the companies of players were giving five old 
English plays and two masques. Most important of all was 
“Robin Hood’’—part of the tradition—with Margaret Wylie 
as Maid Marian, chosen for the réle by her fellow students 
for her typical Maid Marian beauty and fitness. 
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Editorially Speaking 








Women’s Program 


ECAUSE of their native qualities and their experiences 

in life which differ from those of men, women have a 

distinct contribution to bring to the life of the nation. 
Instinctively the woman is the conserver, the protector of 
human life. It is inevitable that her interest in public affairs 
should be centered on measures of human welfare and espe- 
cially on those connected with children. The program of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the largest women’s organiza- 
tion in the country, held in Los Angeles, June 2-13, shows 
how concerned women are with every phase of the develop- 
ment of better human beings. To a large degree it is built 
about the Woman CITIZEN program, which was printed in 
the New Year’s number: 


To open wide the doors of opportunity for 
women. 

To help extend the blessings of home into com- 
munity life. 

To insure a sound body for every child. 

To eliminate illiteracy. 

To promote general happiness and prosperity. 

To make human life safe. 

This is not only the Woman CitizEN’s program, but wholly 
or in part it is the program of practically every woman’s 
organization in the country. Not self-seeking nor amusement 
could hold together the great women’s bodies. It is because 
they have definite programs which awaken the mothering 
spirit in women and which give them an opportunity for 
service, that these organizations are growing. And in their 
organizations women are finding a training school for more 
than the social graces. The club has been a University Ex- 
tension education to many a woman, and from this training 
have come many outstanding leaders. 


he 
A World Court Plan Emerges 


HERE is to be a tragi-comedy on the floor of the Senate 

over the World Court. Senator Lodge’s red herring of 

a plan has proved not good enough, even as a red her- 
ring, and remains behind in the committee. Senator Pepper’s 
plan, which asks the members of the present Council and 
Assembly to rechristen themselves as “‘signatories’ and to re- 
organize free from the League of Nations taint, has been 
endorsed by the Foreign Relations Committee, and will be 
supported by the Republicans on the floor as a carrying out 
of the Administration promise and plans. Meantime the 
Democrats will struggle to have the original plan, the plan 
endorsed by two Republican presidents, adopted. Senator 
Pepper’s plan is not so elaborately new as the Lodge proposal, 
but it is obvious that in reporting it out the Committee had 
no other aim than to make a gesture. The undoubted popular 
opinion in support of the Court, the criticism for failure to 
support the Administration, have brought that much. But it 
is the belief in Washington that the committee intends that 
nothing shall happen. Does the committee really think we 
don’t know that? 

This, of course, is not the end. The pressure of public 
opinion from both Republicans and Democrats through the 
country is becoming too great for even the irreconcilables. 
They will have to give way or they will be superseded. 


The Bonus Burden 


HE passage by Congress of the bonus bill was as flagrant 

an example of playing politics for supposed votes as has 

been exhibited even by the present Congress. The 
bonus bill passed was not the one the Legion wanted, but it 
threw a sop to soldier voters. It gives very little to the indi- 
vidual soldier, but it will add uncounted millions to the 
burden of the Treasury during the next few years, when 
everyone is asking for tax reduction, and the burden will be 
passed on to the next generation. The few dollars the Gov- 
ernment will give a veteran soldier, his children and grand- 
children will pay many times over in years to come. When 
people are groaning over the number of Government officials 
and the multiplication of office holders it adds a new organi- 
zation now estimated at 4,000 employees. For women it 
brings an added difficulty. very time a genuine welfare 
measure is needed the cry will be raised that the country 
can’t afford it. It will make much more difficult the raising 
of standards of education, health and comfort. 


Good News for Diplomacy 
A se overlooked in the stress of public attention 


given to the bonus and tax bills, the Rogers bill pro- 

viding for a reorganization of the diplomatic and con- 
sular service has finally passed both houses of Congress. It 
authorizes changes which will go far toward making the 
diplomatic service an attractive profession which young men 
(and women) may undertake, with salary sufficient to live on 
and with wide opportunities for advancement. Not only have 
salaries been somewhat increased but a flexible provision has 
been made for increased allowances in capitals where living is 
exceptionally high. It will no longer be necessary for men 
who go into the diplomatic service to have private means. Also 
the service is made interchangeable so that one branch may 
avail itself of the experience gained in the other branch. Min- 
isters and ambassadors will still be political appointees but 
provision is made for yearly lists to be compiled on the basis 
of special merit and promotions are to be made from those 
lists. The tendency of the measure is to raise the entire stand- 
ing of the diplomatic and consular service. It cannot help but 
have a beneficial effect on our foreign relations to have our 
foreign service attract the best tvpe of men, who will go into 


it as a life’s career. 
Three Ways to Help the Indians 


HREE bills need hard pushing in the interests of the 

Indians. One is the Pueblo Lands bill (Senate 2932), 

into which the organizations working for the Indians 
have succeeded in putting a clause granting mandatory com- 
pensation to the Pueblos for lands lost through encroachment 
by white settlers. For this bill there are good prospects. It 
has passed the Senate, has been favorably reported by the 
Indian Committee of the House, and may reach the floor 
before this magazine is read. Another—of great importance 
—is the House bill (129) which calls for an appropriation to 
construct the San Carlos Reservoir in Arizona. This is a 
matter of life or death to the Pimas—the tribe that white 
settlers have reduced to penury by calmly taking the waters 
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t the Gila River to which the Indians had prior rights. The 
reservoir would provide enough water for both Indians and 
whites. This bill has been passed by the Senate, and should 
be urged on the House. A third measure (H. R. 6900) is up 
to the House-—one that would give the Indian Bureau power 
to handle the estates of minor and incompetent Indians in 
Such cases are handled now by the courts of 


Oklahoma. 
“guardians” 


Oklahoma, where judges are appointive and 
rather extensively live off Indians’ money. 
Every one of these measures has been backed by the Ameri- 
-an Indian Defense Association and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. To help get them over is a big part of 
ir responsibility to the Indians, whom we have deeply injured. 


he 
Religious Liberty Halts at Taos 


T Taos, that wonderful pueblo in New Mexico, Com- 
missioner Burke has recently given an order which 
practically prohibits the Indians from training their chil- 

dren in the Indian religion. It has been their religious rule for 
centuries that their children, and especially those who are to 
become priests or leaders, shall be withdrawn a year from 
their regular routine for intensive religious instruction, and 
each year a few children have been taken from the government 
schools for this purpose, so vital to the Indians’ communal 
religion and life. Now Commissioner Burke has issued an 
order prohibiting the withdrawal. 

The Indians have refused. In a letter of moving nobility, 
signed by the governor and the council of the pueble of Taos, 
they state their case, plead their clear rights to religious liberty 
under treaty and covenant, and firmly refuse to obey, at 
whatever cost. Officials of the American Indian Association, 
and Mrs. H. A. Atwood, chairman of the General Federation 
of Women Clubs Indian Committee, have declared this in- 
terference with the Indians’ religious liberty both illegal and 
intolerable. Surely the support of American women can be 
counted on in an issue of religious freedom, an issue on which 


this nation was founded. 


American Women Writers 


HE 1924 Pulitzer prize for the “American novel best 

presenting the wholesome atmosphere of American life 

and the highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood” goes to a woman, Margaret Wilson, for her “Able 
McLaughlins” which previously won her first prize in the 
Harper “first novel’”’ contest. This award makes one realize 
all over again what a high place women hold in contemporary 
literature. The dean of them all is Edith Wharton, whose 
four new stories of old New York are written in her best 
clear-cut, ironic prose. Already the younger generation is 
bringing up candidates for her high position. ‘There is Willa 
Cather, who paints a broad canvas like “My Antonia” or a 
delicate miniature like ‘““The Lost Lady” with warm sim- 
plicity and haunting undertones. Fannie Hurst, known for a 
vigor of emotion which amounts almost to opulence, has 
recently taken to a new mode of expression in “Lummox’’. 
Edna Ferber comes very close to greatness in the eternal 
quality of parts of “So Big”. Dorothy Canfield’s honest 
thinking and genius for characterization are combined with a 
rare appreciation of the modern adjustments necessary between 
men and women and their children. 

Among the writers of non-fiction, Ida Tarbell has published 
what is said to be the very best life of Lincoln in existence. 
Alice Brown writes poetry in slow cadences that have a Greek 
sense of impending fate. Edna Millay adventures in and 
above life itself with “The Harp-Weaver’’, and Elinor Wylie 
juggles sharp blades and gleaming jewels in “‘Black Armour”. 
While Amy Lowell, perhaps the most interesting poet of them 
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all, brooding over her promised lite of John Keats like one 
ot her own stone Chinese gods, emits an occasional acrid poem 
by way of sharp incense. All of them are writers of vision 
and interpreters of life to whom their age already owes much. 


he 


Eggs vs. Carnations 


TINY story proving that the world does move comes 
A to us from Deep Creek, on the edge of the Great 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia. Here some years ago 
suffragists from Norfolk were trying to get signatures for a 
state suffrage petition. One moonlight night they had a 
meeting from an automobile at the crossroads, with a speaker 
trom New York who had been widely advertised by dodgers 
spread over the countryside. As the meeting began the one 
young woman from Deep Creek who had encouraged the 
meeting idea whispered a warning of things she had heard—a 
warning of something against which there is no protection but 
flight. Rotten eggs. They came—unmistakably, though for- 
tunately the aim was bad, and the speakers were able to pre- 
tend they knew nothing of the comment. Just here, at this 
same Deep River crossroads, a few weeks ago, in the midst of 
a membership drive for the League of Women Voters, the 
chairman of that district received a gift of a great mass of 
carnations as the climax of a successtul meeting. So votes for 
women, writes the chairman. Jessie E. Townsend, has moved 


up a peg. 
he 
The Church and War 


INCE the close of the war there has been a growing feel- 
~ ing that one great peace hope lies in the definite action 

of the churches. The fundamental lack of any recon- 
ciliation between war and the Christian religion seems to be 
increasingly realized. Will Irwin painted the possibilities of 
united church action in “Christ or Mars?” Religious organ- 
izations of young people have taken strong positions, and some 
of the younger clergymen have taken the stand that, without 
dictating to the individual conscience of its members, the 
church itself must refuse ever again to bless war. Though 
no church has yet gone so far, the Methodist General Con- 
ference, concluding its month of sessions at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has taken a step of great promise and hopeful- 
ness. It has passed strong war resolutions which among other 
things propose the appointment of a commission authorized to 
call a conference of the religious forces of the world to con- 
sider the “best plans and methods for making the impact of 
united Christendom against war.” In addition it urges an- 
other conference “for the more drastic reduction of arma- 
ment’’; the immediate entrance of the United States into the 
World Court; our participation in a League of Nations. it 
declares for the principle of conscription of wealth and labor 
along with life, and attacks selfish nationalism, economic im- 
perialism and militarism as war causes. It declares that 
“Secret diplomacy and political partisanship must not draw 
ment and a referendum on war, except in case of invasion. 

In the same month a Vermont Congregational Conference 
declared for the outlawry of war; a Long Island Protestant 
Episcopal convention for our entrance into the World Court, 
—and incidentally for the child labor amendment. And just 
now the Presbyterian General Assembly has adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging itself to the outlawry of war, endorsing the 
World Court, a joint agreement for international disarma- 
ment and a referendum on war, except in case of threatened 
invasion. 

All this is a long way from the days when religion and 
politics “must be kept separate.”” The church is accepting its 
social, as well as its individual, mission. If it once fully 
grasps its responsibility and power there will be no more war. 
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THE Woman CITIZEN 





What the American Woman Thinks 











W omen as Citizens 
An Interview With 


Harriet Taylor Upton 


Vice-Chairman of the National 
Republican Executive Committee 


By Courtenay Savage 


T a country fair last fall a 
local speaker, with his mind 
on the fact that local elec- 
tions would occur in No- 
vember, was addressing a 

crowd on county problems. He had 
just started an eloquent plea for good 
roads by quoting many figures, and he 
shogited: ‘‘Just stop and think over 
what I have told you men and women; 
think it over, fellow citizens.” 

A group of young people stood close 
by, and the mad wag of the party saw 
an opportunity to display his humor, 
“Oh, mister,” he called in a high-pitched 
mocking voice, ‘are women citizens?” 

The crowd laughed, and the speaker 
went on talking, ignoring the “fresh” 
remark. But the young man who had 
thought only to be funny had asked a 
question that cannot be lightly dismissed 
by those who are concerned in the wel- 
tare of the Government of the United 
States. Women are in politics inasmuch 
as they won the right to vote, and are 
holding ofice—but are American women 
interested in citizenship? 

“Yes, I know that those who fought 
against the granting of the franchise to 
the women are loudly proclaiming that 
women are political failures, but that is 
because they, the critics, are in too great 
a hurry,” was Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton’s quick answer to the question. 
“To discuss women in politics—’ Mrs. 
Upton sat forward in her chair, and one 
caught a flash of a dynamic personality, 
tireless, but not so forceful as to over- 
look the fact that humor is the saving 
grace of all situations—‘‘to discuss wom- 
en in politics as they exist today it is 
necessary to go back a great many years 
to the beginning of the fight for equal 
suffrage. In those days women that 
wanted to vote were generally regarded 
as queer—almost subjects for suspicion. 
Even ten years ago the attitude of the 
average man to women who wanted to 
vote was not a great deal different. 
Why, I can sympathize with those who 
felt that women had no right to ask 
for the privilege of voting and holding 
office. Back in 1880, when my father 


was serving in Congress, he was asked 
to head the Ohio Women’s Suffrage 
Association, and I was horrified.” She 
laughed merrily. 

“And I'll tell you something else. 


The efirontery of those women who, 


dared to ask my father to help them 
win the vote so angered me that I sat 
down and wrote an article against suf- 
frage. It was accepted at once, and | 
was asked to write other articles on the 
subject. It was the research work in- 
cidental to the preparing of those arti- 
cles that made me a suffragist. Yes, sir, 
the more I studied, the more I became 
convinced that women should have a 
place in government. I was against suf- 
frage because I didn’t know anything 
about the subject. 

“There are thousands of women in 
every state in the Union who felt just 
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that way in 1920. There had been so 
much said about women voting inco- 
herently, about how they would vote for 
one man because he had lovely eyes, and 
would not vote for another man because 
he wore a beard, that the average woman 
felt that she had no right to rush to the 
polls until she had learned the art of 
political thinking. Go slow—think— 
that seemed to be the motto of the 
women in 1920. And they have done 
exactly that—gone slowly and thought- 
fully forward. 

“At the beginning of her experience 
in politics the individual woman may 
feel that it is not necessary for her to 
become affiliated with a definite line of 
political thought—a party. The new 
voter soon realizes, however, that mass 
representation is necessary, that a Demo- 
catic President or Governor can accom- 
plish little if the Senate and House of 
Representatives are strongly Republican. 
I fully believe—and I speak from the 
experiences that I have passed through 
while traveling from state to state— 
that today the women know that there 
must be a political machine. And by 
‘machine’ I mean organization. Every- 


thing that is organized on a communal 
basis has to have a machine. Churches 
have to have machines, so do women’s 
clubs. Even a picnic needs a machine— 
someone must plan to make the coffee, 
others prepare the sandwiches, while a 
third group supplies the cake. Without 
organization few projects in this world 
have been successful. 

“Incidentally, it is my belief that once 
the women have affiliated themselves 
with machines—parties—they will keep 
that machine improved and clean. Have 
you ever passed a newspaper office and 
seen through the big glass windows the 
presses at work? Well, in the future 
the political machine will be worked 
just that way—in the open.” 

“Then you feel that the women of 
the country are fairly well organized 
politically, and are really interested in 
politics ?”’ was the next question asked of 
Mrs. Upton. 

“T do,” was the emphatic reply. “I 
think that women have been studying 
politics, and that they have been or- 
ganizing along definite lines of political 
thought and action.”’ She pulled for- 
ward a card index, and picking out a 
handful of cards studied them. ‘‘New 
Jersey. which is a small state, has over 
100,000 women enrolled in Republican 
clubs; Massachusetts, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Texas—well, you can go right on down 
the line and name every state in the 
Union, and truthfully say of each that 
women have organized for political pur- 
poses. 

“In many of these states the women 
are organized separately, but in the 
Western states where women have had 
a voice in state government for many 
vears the men and women work to- 
gether. That, as I see it, is the whole 
trend in  politics—for the men and 
women to work together, to hear both 
men and women speakers, for men and 
women to serve on the same committees; 
in other words, for the women to be real 
citizens at the polls, working for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

“Yes, women are organized, and they 
know it is best that they should vote in a 
body. And if you doubt their interest 
just go out into the rural districts where 
the effect of the vote is more quickly felt 
than in the larger cities—-and look and 
listen. Hear the discussions on good 
roads, see how taxes are being spent, 
read the letters women are writing to 
the local papers, and listen to the calm 
way in which they remind political spell- 
binders that it is all right to make prom- 
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ises of vast improvements—but that if 
you rush into vast improvements you 
also rush into big tax bills. 

‘And do you know the greatest aid 
that the woman has had in her political 
study? The automobile. Within the 
past four years there has been more tour- 
ing than ever before in the history of 
this country. There was a time when 
the women in the small town, the wom- 
en on the farm, had the use of the 
broken-down horse which could not be 
used in the plowing. That day has 
passed. The small car can be bought 
on easy terms, and once the family gets 
the feel of the car in their veins they go. 
Nothing has knit the American people 
into one great nation as effectively as 
the automobile. Democratic women of 
Texas talk to Republican women of 
Illinois, and they talk of the things that 
concern them, most—their homes, 
schools, the conditions of the roads, 
how this locality needs better roads, and 
another, better factory conditions. These 
are the things that really concern the 
modern women—not tatting patterns 





and the best way to make apple butter!” 

“Then you think that the women’s 
ballot will form an important part of 
the vote for the next President of the 
United States?” 

“I’m certain of it. In 1920 over 54,- 
000,000 persons in the United States 
were eligible to vote for the President. 
Of this number more than 26,000,000 
were women. When the tota! vote was 
counted less than 49 per cent of those 
eligible had voted. In the elections for 
1860 to 1920 the percentage of the 
voters had been about 70 per cent, so 
when the vote dropped to 49 per cent 
there was a terrible hue and cry. All 
the anti-suffrage people said ‘Hurrah, 
didn’t we tell you the women didn’t 
want to vote!’ They felt that they had 
won a great point, while as a matter of 
fact the small percentage was a great 
encouraging sign to the leaders who had 
fought for suffrage. It showed that 
women were not going to rush at poli- 
tics as they might at a bargain counter. 
They were going to vote carefully after 
they had learned the art of citizenship.” 


lg 


“Do you remember the old-time elec- 
tion days? Lots of red fire and liquor. 
Remember where the men went to vote 
in those days—to the barber shops, the 
livery stables, and the saloons? And 
do you recollect how in 1920, when 
women first voted nationally, the voting 
booths were moved into schoolhouses, 
vacant stores, and even into especially 
constructed portable houses? It marked 
a big step upward when the ballot boxes 
were carried out of the barber shop into 
the schoolhouse—the setting of a higher 
standard. 

“It is my firm belief that that is what 
women stand for in political life 
higher standard. Women are going to 
be the housekeepers of politics and as 
housekeepers they are going to keep poli- 
tics clean. 

“Yes, women are citizens, and keenly 
interested in their job, and let those who 
think differently read the political re- 
turns after the next election. ‘Read ’em 
and weep’—to think that they so mis- 
judged the political influence of the 
women citizens of the United States.” 
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Have W omen Made Good in Politics? 


By Alice Ames Winter 


President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


AVE women made good? 

That is one of the breath- 

less questions that have 

been repeated on various 

occasions all the way down 
through the ages. 

When Adam and Eve went out from 
the Garden, there were evidently other 
people to be found in that outer world. 
We don’t know how they got there; but 
the boys found girls to marry, and there 
was Society. So one can imagine a 
group of those early gentlemen, gath- 
ered on the lee side of a shady rock 
engaged in the original discussion, while 
their wives were off gathering firewood. 
1 suppose Adam was the oldest and 
wisest. We like to associate wisdom 
and age. As a matter of fact, the old 
story does not tell us about Adam’s 
wisdom, but only that he was pliable in 
the hands of his wife. At any rate, one 
of the bunch undoubtedly said, “We 
must keep our women from the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. It would spoil 
their feminine charm.” ‘Then there was 
an awful silence, followed by a still 
more awful whisper from Adam. They 
had to lean forward to hear. What he 
said was, “Boys, they already know!” 
Well, there was only one possible come- 
back to that. It was: “Do you think 
they have made good with this knowl- 
edge?” And here opinion was unani- 
mous. They had not. Shortly after- 
ward Cain went out and killed Abel, but 
the next time the group gathered on the 
shady side of the rock it didn’t occur. to 
anyone to ask whether man had made 


good. Or whether the human race had 
made good. 

That early process of thought (1 do 
not know whether in strictness it can 
be called logic) has been perpetuated all 
down through the ages, call them six 
thousand or six million years, according 
to your personal predilections. It did 
not end when Dr. Lozier was afraid to 
have women learn to write for fear they 
would forge the names of their fathers 
and husbands, and afraid to have them 
study geography for fear they would 
grow discontented with their homes. 
They learned to write and got a smat- 
tering of geography—but did they make 
good? To be sure, we made them teach- 
ers of our youth, but perhaps that was 
partly because, as a good old Connecti- 
cut father pointed out, it was possible to 
get two well-trained women for less 
than you had to pay one inferior man; 
and we have always been economical in 
our teaching administration. 

I hold no brief against men. In fact, 
I think lovers and husbands (one hus- 
band to each woman), fathers and sons 
are the best possessions a woman can 
have, and in the long pull of the ages, 
the best friends women have had have 
been men. But in spite of the reputed 
absence of humor on the part of 
women, occasionally we have to get off 
in a corner when no men are around 
and indulge in a grin and a wink. They 
are so funny, and don’t know it, poor 
dears. 

If there is anything which the whole 
world is not making good in at present 


it is politics. Put a finger down in 
Asia or South America or Africa or Eu- 
rope or even in our own notoriously im- 
maculate United States, and it is hardly 
possible to be jubilant about political 
success in any higher sense. But the 
discussion of these failures lies with polit- 
ical economists and philosophers. It is 
left for the man on the street and still 
more the wisher-that-she-had-not-had-a- 
chance to raise to the skies this inquiry 
about women. 

No, they have not made good, except 
with apologies and explanations. But 
neither has any other sex. “I’m not de- 
nyin’ the women are fools. The Lord 
Almighty made ’em to match the men,” 
said one of the greatest of women. But 
if women are fools, let us at least re- 
mind ourselves that the three supreme 
follies of the world—drunkenness, gam- 
bling and war—cannot be laid at their 
door. 

As to politics, no newly enfranchised 
group can possibly make good at a 
bound. There must be not only oppor- 
tunity but training necessary. It was 
only a few women who went into citi- 
zenship either prepared or profoundly 
interested. There is a long process of 
awakened consciousness and _responsi- 
bility before women. Moreover, poli- 
tics, as it is actually played, is an enor- 
mously intricate game. Women came 
into the new power with abstract ideas. 
They did not know the rules of the play- 
ing of the game. But they are getting a 
certain knowledge, even of the game, and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


F the several bills in the League’s legislative program, 

the one which has made the greatest progress in the 
Congress recently is the Lehlbach bill, proposing the aboli- 
tion of the Personnel Classification Board and transferring 
its powers to the Civil Service Commission. On May 8 the 
House, by a vote of 172 to 26, passed the bill. Opponents of 
the bill attempted to have it amended so that the administra- 
tion of the act would be delegated to an independent board 
of three members appointed by the President, instead of the 
Civil Service Commission. An amendment to this effect, 
introduced by Representative McKeown, of Oklahoma, was 
rejected by a viva voce vote. A motion also by Mr. Me- 
Keown to recommit the bill was voted down by a vote of 
103 to +1. Senator Stanfield, chairman of the Senate Civil 
Service Committee, reported the Lehlbach bill to the Senate 
May 10 without amendment. 

The House Education Committee has been conducting hear- 
ings each Wednesday on the Reed bill, which would create a 
Department of Education with its head a member of the 
Cabinet. Officials of the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, former chief of the Penn- 
sylvania educational system, and a former deputy commis- 
sioner of education of New York State, were among the chief 
proponents appearing before the committee. 

It is also of interest that the Senate and House have passed 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) authorizing an appro- 
priation not exceeding $40,000 for the participation of the 
United States in two international conferences this year for 
the control of the traffic in habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

At this writing no change can be reported in the status of 
the World Court proposal as suggested by Presidents Hard- 
ing and Coolidge with the Hughes reservations, or the pro- 
posed child labor constitutional amendment. The status of 
other measures supported by the League remains unchanged. 

ANNE WILLIAMS. 


To Get Out the Vote. 
RELIMINARY work in the get-out-the-vote campaign 
began for the Michigan League February 23 with a letter 

to all county clerks asking the number of voters in their sev- 


eral counties. On receipt of the information desired, more 


or less approximate in some instances, the League made out 
blanks showing the number of voters in each county and the 
number of votes cast in each in the last presidential election. 


On March 17, a letter went from state headquarters to the 
heads of ten state women’s organizations in Michigan asking 
for their co-operation in the get-out-the-vote work. ‘The same 
request was made to the state heads of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and Exchange. On March 20, letters were sent to 
county chairmen of the Republican and the Democratic par- 
ties, asking them to help. March 21, a letter went to every 
local League president enclosing the plan of campaign. On 
March 21, letters were sent to 106 women’s clubs in the 
state enclosing plans and asking co-operation. These clubs 
are in parts of Michigan where the League is not represented. 
As this was only the beginning of the work Michigan, it 
is safe to say that the Michigan reproach of less than fifty per 
cent of the vote out in 1920 will not be repeated this year. 

Some of the slogans of Michigan are: 

“All the men and women in this town ought to vote unless 
they are in jail.” 

“Folks can’t vote in jail; if you are out, vote.”’ 

“Are you one of the slackers who did not vote?” 

‘Have you an opinion as to how this town ought to be run? 
If you have, say it with a vote.” 

“Getting out a big vote is your responsibility.” 

“Folks can’t vote in Siberia. Why make a 
yourself ?” 

“Who does your thinking for you? 
vote.” 

For its registration drive the Norfolk, Virginia, League 
sent out, among other equally effective appeals, this “Kindly 
Word to those who have not availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of voting”: 

“Are you a good citizen?” 

“Are both the men and women of your household good 
citizens?” 

“If you do not vote you are not good citizens.” 

“Tt is your duty to vote.” 

“On your vote rests the responsibility of good government.” 

“Tf you do not vote you are not measuring up to your duties 
and responsibilities.” 

“In order to vote you must register before May 15. 

“Having registered, be sure to vote. Make your ballot 
count.” 

“Those who take the trouble to vote get what they want; 
those who do not, get what they deserve.” 

“You say you are not interested in politics. Are you inter- 
ested in schools? Does the tax-rate interest you? Good 
roads? Law enforcement?” 

“Would you be willing to have no right to vote?” 

“The good citizen who is too busy to vote, too indifferent 
to vote, gives the political boss his opportunity.” 

“Get rid of the idea that politics need be dirty.” 

“The word politics means the science and practice of gov- 
ernment, and governments are established for the safety, well- 
being and prosperity of the people.” 

“Whether you own property or not, every increase in taxes 
is passed on to you in the increased cost of rent, food, clothes, 
amusements—everything vou buy. All these things are con- 
trolled by politics.” 

“You might as well say you will have nothing to do with 
the weather.” 

“Pay your poll taxes. Register. Vote.” 

Rotarians of Norfolk, Virginia, were taken aback when, 
in resvonse to the Norfolk League’s appeal to them to get 
ready to vote, they made a poll and discovered that only about 
forty-five per cent of their members were registered. Mrs. 
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Lewis C. Matthews, president of the local League, who gives 
the figures, says that the Civitans tound themselves all quali- 
fied voters except three members who are not eligible. In 
veneral, she believes that the younger the average age of 
members of an organization, the more likely that organiza- 
tion is to have a high proportion of registered voters. Regis- 
tration in Norfolk is not confined to any set time except that 
it ends fifteen days before an election. The Norfolk League’s 
Speakers’ Bureau provided speakers for every meeting of every 
kind it could learn of during February, with the result that 
at the central place for registration, where of old nine or ten 
was a good week’s list, no fewer than 255 voters registered in 
seven days. 

“One or two of our Leagues have started birthday parties 
for new voters and consider it a very valuable way to begin 
the get-out-the-vote work,” Miss Gladys Harrison writes from 
Minnesota. ‘I believe we should stress means of enrolling 
younger women in the universities, colleges and normal 
schools. The first thing we are going to do here is to have 
some enrollment cards printed, on which these girls will sign 
up to do some speaking, driving, or organization of get-out- 
the-vote work in their own communities. We have assurances 
of co-operation from several of the schools already, in reach- 
ing the girls for this purpose, which ought to yield us a card- 
file of several hundred names of young enthusiastic workers 
from communities all over the state, ready to co-operate with 
the work laid out by the state central committee.” 

The First Assembly District League in Brooklyn held an 
all-day meeting on May 20 as a preparation for the work of 
raising the voting percentage of that district, which was 38 
per cent in 1920, to the League figure. Miss Ruth Morgan 
made an address, ““The President and International Co-opera- 
tion to Prevent War; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice- 
chairman of the Women’s Democratic State Committee, spoke 
on “The President and His Job as a Leader,” and Mrs. 
Caspar Whitney, first vice-chairman of the New York League, 
on “The Woman’s Part in Electing a President.” 

“T live in a very highly organized community,” Mrs. 
Harriet T. Cooke, of New Jersey, writes, “and I am planning 
to ask every woman’s organization in it to organize a tele- 
phone committee which will reach its entire membership in 
a few hours. This may be done by dividing into groups of 
ten the membership list of each organization, and appointing 
a captain who will be responsible for reaching her team of 
ten by telephone on registration day and on election day, and 
who will urge them to go to the polls. The captain will also 
arrange to have voters taken to the polls if for any reason 
they are unable to get there.” 

Mrs. James E. Cheesman, president of the United League 
of Rhode Island, reports that the town clerk of North Kings- 
town has agreed to attend each meeting of the League there 
and make registrations. 

Figures obtained by the North Adams, Massachusetts, 
League, after careful investigation, show that only 58 per 
cent of the men in that town eligible to vote are registered— 
or were registered when the announcement of dereliction was 
made in April—and only 38 per cent of the women. 


The New Executive Secretary 


ISS GLADYS HARRISON was appointed executive 

secretary of the National League, during the Buffalo 
Convention, and will come to Washington headquarters July 
1 with a splendid record of achievement behind her. She 
has been executive secretary of the Minnesota League, the 
only executive secretary the Minnesota League has ever had, 
and her energy, clear-sightedness and what somebody has 
called her “passion for perfection” have played no small part 
in the great success of that League. 

Miss Harrison is a native of Minneapolis, granddaughter 
of a pioneer, and was educated in the public schools—where 
she learned to read three languages besides her native tongue— 
and in the University of Minnesota. As an undergraduate 
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she won a fellowship, was acting assistant in the Department 
ot English, edited a university publication, and was of such 
high scholarship that a Phi Beta Kappa key is hers by right. 
A year atter her graduation in 1914 she received her master’s 
degree. 

To furnish material for her thesis, she had photographs 
made of the cipher manuscript of Sir Simon d’Ewes (‘‘a fussy 
little man of that antiquarian group who explored manu- 
scripts and wrote up the parliamentary and court gossip of 
the days of the Stuarts”) which covers a period of about a 
year and a half in the reign of James I. It had never been 
deciphered before, gathering dust and not fame in the British’ 
Museum, and Miss Harrison had what she calls the “fun 
of working out the key” and arranging the transcript with 
copious annotations on the personalities and events with which 
it deals. 

Miss Harrison’s personal connection with the suffrage 
movement began when she went with her grandmother, Mrs. 
H. G. Harrison, to the suffrage convention in Washington in 
1915. She marched in the parade of that year and in the 
New York parade a year later. Since that time, whether 
doing research work for the Phelps, Dodge Corporation, in 
New York, keeping house for a brother in a Nevada mining 
camp, or serving with the Red Cross in France, she has never 
lost touch with the woman movement for a moment. 

She went to France in January, 1918, qualifying as a 
stenographer, and was assigned to the publicity division of 
the Department of Civil Affairs, writing many stories having 
to do with the refugees and American wounded coming into 
Paris. When there was an emergency at the time of the 
Argonne drive, she went with Margaret Farrand to Evacua- 
tion Hospital No. 4, between Souilly and Verdun, when the 
hospital was overwhelmed with wounded coming in from the 
front, and the two young women were the only Red Cross 
workers. 

Later she started the Red Cross work at Base Hospital 55 
at Toul, including the home communication service and the 
hut. She stayed in France for eight months after the Armis- 
tice, and two months after her return to Minneapolis—two 
months, also, before the League of Women Voters was or- 
ganized in Minnesota—she met Miss Marguerite Wells and 
became secretary of the infant organization. 

Miss Harrison believes that if she had a favorite recreation 
beyond swimming and skating and canoeing and riding and 
tennis and basketball and sports in general, it would be “Doing 
nothing at all in some nice spot,” but she has always been 
too busy to find out “for sure.” 

It would be difficult to find another young woman with 
better general and specific training for the position she is to 
fill at national headquarters, but it is not at all clear to any- 
body how Minnesota is to get on without Miss Gladys 
Harrison. 





Some League Conventions 


ECAUSE “it is universally acknowledged that women 
are good talkers, and it has always seemed a little unfair 
to put mere men into competition with them on the conven- 
tion programs of such organizations as the League of Women 
Voters,” the Indiana League made its annual convention at 
Michigan City, May 13-15, an “all-women” gathering. Mrs. 
William G. Hibbard, director of the fourth region for the 
National League, and Mrs. James W. Morrisson, of the 
Illinois League, spoke at the convention dinner on May 14. 
On Thursday, May 15, Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, regional 
secretary, reported the National League Convention. 
Indiana supplied such interesting and informed speakers as 
Mrs. Carina Warrington, state probation officer, and Dr. 
Ada Schweitzer, who spoke of the working of the Sheppard- 
Towner Law, and Mrs. May Wood-Simons, state chairman 
of citizenship training for the Illinois League, made an ad- 
dress at the banquet of Thursday. A full list of speakers is 
not available at the time this is written, but the committees 
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appointed by Mrs. Thomas H. Mullins, state president, con- 
tained the names of so many experienced Indiana women that 
the success of the convention was more than assured before 
it began. 

The Massachusetts League held its fourth annual conven- 
tion, May 13 and 14, at the New England Women’s Club 
rooms in Boston, and Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, first vice- 
president, presided. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell opened the 
first session, and at a luncheon that day Miss Katharine 
Ludington, guest of honor, explained budgets and finance 
plans. Some of the speakers listed in the convention program 
were: Miss Ethel Johnson, assistant commissioner State De- 
partment of Labor and Industries; Miss Mary E. Driscoll, 
field agent of the prison committee of the National Civic 
Federation; Charles H. Adams, of the Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life; Mrs. Madeline Appel, of the Massachu- 
setts Child Labor Committee, and Miss Sarah Wambaugh. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch was reélected president. The other 
officers for the year are: First vice-president, Mrs. Robert L. 
DeNormandie; second vice-president, Mrs. William X. Rip- 
ley; treasurer, Mrs. Thomas H. Logan; clerk, Mrs. Joseph 
A. McCord. 

One hundred and thirteen delegates and alternates attended 
the convention. 

Knoxville was hostess to the annual convention of the 
Tennessee League which the state president, Mrs. John M. 
Kenny, called to order on May 7 and adjourned on May 9 
after a mass meeting, at which Mrs. Benton McMillin, head 
of the state work for international co-operation to prevent 
war, presided. Miss Josephine Schain, representing the Na- 
tional League’s Department of International Co-operation, 
discussed international relations, and four candidates for the 
United States Senate were the other speakers at the closing 
session. Miss Adéle Clark, the new director of the third 
region, opened the program of the Friday morning session 
with a talk on “The Dividing Line Between the League and 
the Parties.’ An unusual feature of the convention was a 
legislative luncheon, presided over by the Honorable Marion 
Griffin, of Memphis, the only woman member of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, at which representatives of virtually all 
the organized activities of ‘Tennessee women were speakers. 
The luncheon ended with a get-out-the-vote symposium which 
owed much of its earnestness to Mrs. Kenny’s report that in 
1920 only 15 per cent of the qualified voters of her state went 
to the polls. 

One crate of chickens, a bushel of beets, twenty dozen eggs, 
uncounted jars of jam, and pieces of needlework were col- 
lected from the country about Norfolk by Miss Blanche 
Culpepper, president of the Norfolk (Virginia) County 
League, and her helpers, and sold in the Norfolk market to 
defray the entertainment expenses of the Virginia League’s 
annual convention, which was held May 14-16.- “Inter- 
national evening’? was an unforgettable feature of the con- 
vention. Miss Josephine Schain, of the National League 
Department on International Co-operation to Prevent War, 
spoke on international relations with special reference to the 
status of the World Court proposal before the Senate, and 
Mrs. Ann Webster, national chairman of social hygiene, who 
was a member of the woman-to-woman commission the Na- 
tional League sent to Europe last year, talked on women in 
politics in Europe. Mrs. Webster’s evening speech was pre- 
ceded by one in the afternoon on the program of her com- 
mittee and its law enforcement item. 

For the first time in its history, the Wisconsin League held 
its annual convention (May 12-14) in the state capital and 
not in Milwaukee. The Dane County League, Mrs. M. V. 
O’Shea, president, was hostess and acquitted itself in Dane 
County League fashion. Mrs. William Hibbard, director of 
the fourth region, made an address on “International Rela- 
tions,” and Mrs. Richard Edwards, of Peru, Indiana, formerly 
first vice-president of the National League, discussed the 
work of locai Leagues. Special attention was given to women 
in industry, and Miss Mary Anderson, head of the Women’s 
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Bureau, gave a notable talk on the subject. Mrs. W. Z. 
Stuart, of Neenah, state president, invited women from all 
Wisconsin towns and cities, whether League members or not, 
to attend, and granted every one of the many women who 
came all the privileges of a delegate except the right to vote. 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, second vice-president of 
the National League, was principal speaker at the second day 
evening session of the Alabama League’s annual convention 
which was held in Gadsden, May 14-16. At the opening 
session, on the evening of May 14, with Mrs. C. R. Bricken, 
of Montgomery, state president, in the chair, Dean Bidgood, 
of the University of Alabama, gave a thoroughly convincing 
talk on ‘‘Alabama’s Need For a New Constitution.” 


League Citizenship Schools 


ANKATO was the town chosen for the fifth and last 

of the institutes of government and politics the Minne- 
sota League has been carrying on with the co-operation of 
the teachers’ colleges of the state, and May 14-15 were 
the dates. Miss Agnes Larson headed the local committee, 
and pre-institute reports expected women from many other 
places in Blue Earth County besides Mankato to attend, and 
women from adjoining counties as well. “America and Her 
Foreign Policy” was the subject dealt with at the two sessions 
of the first day, with Mr. A. B. Morris, of the Mankato 
Teachers’ College, and Professor Harold Quigley, of the 
state university, as speakers. Mrs. A. J. McGuire, of St. 
Paul, vice-chairman of the Ramsey County League, gave an 
account of the Buffalo convention. 

The second day began with ‘Government and Social Prog- 
ress,’ by Mr. G. S. Petterson, of the Mankato Teachers’ 
College, and Mrs. F. W. Wittich, who heads the state 
League’s efficiency in government work, discussed reorganiza- 
tion of state departments. Professor John M. Gaus, of the 
state university, gave a lecture, ‘Significance of Parties in 
American History,” at the afternoon session of the second 
day, and another lecture, “The Problem of Party in the 
United States,’ at the evening session. Mrs. Sumner T. 
McKnight, chairman of the Minneapolis League, talked on 
the World Court, and discussions added considerably to the 
value of the well-planned school. 

A most alluring program was prepared for the Connecticut 
League’s citizenship school on national and international is- 
sues, which began at Wesleyan University, in Middletown, 
on May 15 and ended May 17. Notable speakers not con- 
nected with Wesleyan, and equally notable faculty members 
made up the corps of lecturers. Owen Lovejoy, executive 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, conducted 
a round table on the proposed child labor amendment to the 
Federal Constitution; J. Henry Scattergood, of Philadelphia, 
had as his subject, ““The European Deadlock and America’s 
Opportunity ;” Howard Bradstreet, director of the Bureau of 
Adult Education in Hartford, made an address, “Guarding 
Uncle’s Sam’s Gates;” Dr. J. R. Perez, a Filipino, and 
physician at Middlesex Hospital, talked on Philippine inde- 
pendence, and Ernest A. Inglis devoted himself to “Uncle 
Sam’s Prohibition.” Clyde Olin Fisher’s address on the 
tariff, and the talk by Professor Henry Merritt Wriston, of 
Johns Hopkins, on the applicability of Washington’s foreign 
policy to present conditions, were striking features of the last 
day’s program. 

Wesleyan undergraduates helped to make the school a suc- 
cess. The “Jibers” sang at a school tea, and the Wesleyan 
Wasp, an undergraduate publication, contributed a page for 
the ““‘Who’s Who” folder distributed to those who attended 
the sessions. It contained campus nicknames and under- 
graduate character sketches of the members of the Wesleyan 
faculty who lectured at the citizenship school. 

Mrs. J. B. Aimer presided over the one-day institute of 
politics, the Twenty-first Assembly District League of Brook- 
lyn, held May 10, and her leadership was eminently success- 
ful. Mrs. Caspar Whitney, first vice-chairman of the state 
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League, brought state greetings, and Dr. J. Herbert Low, 
principal of Erasmus Hall High School, where the institute 
was held, made an opening address. Raymond Moley, asso- 
ciate professor of government at Columbia University, had as 
his subject, “Our Democracy,” and the trio who spoke on 
the topic, “Party Responsibility in Getting Out the Vote,” 
were Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, and Miss 
Sarah Schuyler Butler, daughter of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Mr. George Boynton, head of the Erasmus History 
Department, conducted the afternoon session, with Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip to describe the work of the Citizens’ Federal 
Research Bureau, and Dr. Frederick Roman, of New York 
University, to talk on international relations. The discus- 
sions of the various questions raised by the addresses were 
by no means the least helpful and interesting items of the 
program. 

Since its conference in New Bedford, April 15, at which 
Mrs. True Worthy White’s drill on “Where Do You Live 
Politically?” was such a success, the Massachusetts League 
has held two other conferences of the kind under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. White and Miss Mildred Gutterson, organizing 
secretary. One was at Rogers Hall School, Lowell, on May 
20, at the request of the head of the school, with attend- 
ance from Essex and Middlesex Leagues, and the other at 
Pittsfield, on May 24, open to all citizens of Berkshire and 
Franklin counties. Local government was the special topic 
of all three schools, and Mrs. White displayed maps, posters 
and charts, making clear the relation of the individual voter 
to the government of her town and county. 

Mrs. White, who is civic director of’ the Massachusetts 
League, reports that the schools of politics held at Wellesley 
and Radcliffe, with very small fees for students, added about 
a thousand dollars to the League treasury. 


Leagues and League Women 


AYS before the work began, sixty-four corporals and 

418 workers were enrolled for the membership drive 
of the United League of Rhode Island which began May 6 
at 10:30 in the morning and ended May 16 with a total 
the Woman Voter has not yet learned. On the first day of 
the drive Mrs. James E. Cheesman, president, was given a 
reception in recognition of her election as director of the first 
region; on the second, the Woonsocket unit had a rally; on 
the third day the usual “hospitality tea” at state headquarters 
took the form of an experience meeting, whereat workers 
talked of what they were doing and exchanged suggestions. 
The fourth day was Friday and Miss Mary I. Gallahan, 
executive secretary, explained the drive to the Woonsocket 
Y. W. C. A. Business Club, whose guest she was at dinner. 
The Gloucester unit gave a fellowship luncheon on one day 
of the undertaking and other units followed suit, and not for 
one moment during the ten days did anybody in Rhode Island 
forget that a League membership drive was on. 


Eire Cleveland Press has a way of calling on the city’s 
patron saint, Moses Cleaveland, gone from the visible 
world a century or so, to say things, when things are called 
for, to citizens of the town he surveyed so long ago. The 
Press reports that Moses Cleaveland has just written this note 
to Miss Belle Sherwin: 

“Just a word of congratulation upon your election to the 
presidency of the National League of Women Voters. The 
League has fine and high ideals for the future of American 
democracy. I know from your past record of public service 
that these ideals will find splendid and effective expression 
under your guidance.” 


ISS ETHEL RICHARDSON, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the California League, has pre- 
pared, and the state League has published, a chart showing 
how state senators and assemblymen voted on a dozen meas- 
ures in which women are especially interested. The several 
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legislators are grouped according to counties, and after the 
vote on each separate question, are the two heads, “Votes 
With Women’s Policy” and “Votes Against Women’s Policy” 
so that it is possible for any California woman to tell at a 
glance precisely how her representative has represented her 
and what-his general attitude toward the bills organized 
women support has been. The chart is published as a supple- 
ment to the California League’s Bulletin for April. 


RS. C. B. SIMMONS, of Portland, Oregon, who was 
| formerly director of the seventh region for the Na- 
tional League, and a member of the Oregon House of Repre- 
sentatives during the 1923 session, is a candidate for the 
state senate this year from the thirteenth district. Her 
slogan is, “I will give conscientious, intelligent consideration 
to all matters for public good.” 


OTARIANS of Wilmington (Delaware) listened to an 
address by Miss Katharine Ludington, National League 
treasurer, at luncheon, May 15. Later in the day Mrs. 
Alfred R. Warner, president of the Delaware League, gave a 
tea in her honor. On May 21, the Wilmington Junior 
League entertained Miss Gertrude Ely, director of the second 
region, and Miss Eleanor Thompson was hostess at a lunch- 
eon for her. 


N April 16 the Sioux City and Woodbury County 

(Iowa) League ended a series of citizenship lectures 
which began March 21, and continued for the succeeding five 
weeks. A luncheon at a downtown tea room preceded each 
lecture. The enrollment fee was a dollar and, as the average 
attendance was seventy-five, the League is properly pleased 
with the success of the undertaking. Professor Warner 
Woodring, of Morningside College, gave the lectures and 
chose for subjects of four of them, “Why Is a Political 
Party?”, “What Have the Parties Done Since the Civil 
War?”’, “The Big Factors in Politics of Today” and “The 
Pressing Problems of Local and City Government.” The 
topic for the fifth lecture was chosen by the women who had 
attended the preceding four. Mrs. C. A. Hoyt was program 
chairman for the series and Mrs. Edwin J. Stason is League 
president, and head of the committee on arrangements. 


HE Minnehaha County League took virtual charge of 

the anniversary sale of a large department store in Sioux 
Falls (South Dakota) May 21 and appointed a League mem- 
ber to serve in each department. Coffee, sandwiches and cake 
were served on the balcony. At two o'clock in the afternoon 
the chairman of the League’s Department of International 
Co-operation to Prevent War presented a one-act play and at 
three Dr. M. C. Haecker, of the State Board of Health, 
talked to as many women as could crowd into hearing dis- 
tance on child welfare. 


INCE there is no better way of “remembering the men 

who have given their lives in war than by effort to 
strengthen the forces that make for peace,” League leaders 
in New York state were asked to send members to call on 
the delegates to the national political convention, on Memorial 
Day, and urge them to do their utmost to secure World Court 
planks in the party platforms. 


HE Saginaw County (Michigan) League has adopted 

for its official use, and sells for the general use of League 
members and others, a regulation-size post-card, with ‘Get 
Out the Vote” printed in red and blue letters at the top of 
the correspondence side, and a tri-color strip at one corner. 
Plenty of space for a brief message is left on the card and the 
League intends to employ it as much as possible in correspond- 
ence, hoping that hundreds of members will follow the same 


rule. 
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The Republican Convention 


HE bugle has almost blown for the 

Republican National Convention at 
Cleveland, and when the notes finally 
sound, on June 10, approximately one 
thousand women will answer to the call 
either as delegates, alternates or visi- 
tors. Our latest reports say ninety- 
three women delegates with full voting 
power and about two hundred and fifty 
alternates. (Some ten states are not in- 
cluded in these figures. ) 

It is hopeless to begin on names, and 
yet there are a few we must mention. 
Of course, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
vice-chairman of the National Republi- 
can Executive Committee, will be there, 
and Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp, chairman 
of the women’s advisory committee, who 
is arranging for the entertainment of the 
women delegates and visitors. Other 
names that just must be said are: Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick; Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, all 
associate members of the National Re- 
publican Committee; Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Mrs. Bessie Par- 
ker Brueggeman, Miss Betsey Edwards, 
woman manager of the Coolidge forces, 
and Miss Marion Parkhurst, who will 
not attend as delegates, but whose influ- 
ence will be felt. 

The auditorium where the meetings 
are to take place is new and_ houses 
fourteen thousand people. 

The new Federal Reserve Bank—not 
yet occupied—will serve as_ national 
headquarters. Mrs. Leonard G. Woods, 
of Pittsburgh, second vice-chairman of 
the National Republican Committee, 
and Mrs. Upton will be in charge for 
the women. 


4 New Peace Organization 


HE Sisterhood of Jeanne d’Arc is 

a new organization in the interest 
of peace founded by Mme. Carlo Poli- 
feme. It is a subsidiary of the Société 
des Femmes de France 4 New York, of 
which Mme. Polifeme is president. The 
new Association has had a miraculous 
growth. By unanimous vote at a con- 
vention, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs joined en masse. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter is a charter member, 
with her name enrolled in the church of 
Domremy, France, where Jeanne was 
registered at her christening. Mrs. John 


H. Booth, president of the New York 
State Federation, and Mrs. Thomas 
Slack, president of the New York 


City Federation, both are charter mem- 
bers with their names also enrolled 








June Calendar 


Seventeenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Womens Clubs—June 
2-13, Los Angeles, California. 

Annual meeting of the Medical Women’s 
National Association, Inc.—June 8-10, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Dr. Louise Martindale, of 
London, and Dr. Maude Abbott, of Mon- 
treal, will speak. 

Ninth Biennial Convention of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League of 
America—June 16-21, New York City. 

Labor Institute—June 21-28, Katonah, New 
York. The Institute will be held by the 
National Women’s Trade Union League in 
cooperation with the Brookwood Labor Insti- 
tute. Twenty dollars covers the expense of 
lodging, board and tuition. 

Working conference in Health Education— 
June 23-28, at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
conference is limited to 100. Application for 
registration should be sent to Emma Dolfin- 
ger, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Meeting of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People—June 25 
to July 2, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sixty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association—June 29 to July 
4+, Washington, D. C. 








Domremy. ‘The headquarters of the 
Sisterhood is in charge of the Dean of 
the village church at Domremy, and 
Mme. Polifeme is his American repre- 
sentative. 


Parents and Teachers 
RAINING for parenthood was the 


keynote of the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, which 
met in St. Paul, Minnesota, May 6. 

Law enforcement, better roads, better 
films, religious and moral education, as 
well as home education, were some of 
the subjects discussed. 

One day was devoted to a conference 
at the University of Minnesota, in 
which extension divisions of state uni- 
versities, national, state and city library 
associations, and the home education di- 
vision of the United States Bureau of 
Education met with the Congress to dis- 
cuss work in American homes and 
American communities. 

Three new committees were formed: 
One on illiteracy, to reach the illiterate 
or foreign-born mother through the 
school children; one on music, to in- 
crease appreciation and to aid those with 
musical ability, and one on art, to edu- 
cate parents to the value of good pic- 
tures and books. 

Among the important resolutions 
were: Approval of the founding at the 
University of California of a depart- 
ment for the scientific study of the 
American family and home with a view 





to discovering the cause and remedy for 
Endorsement ot 


family disintegration. 
the establishing of adequate courses in 
home-making in grade schools. Recom- 
mendation to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education that the Na- 
tional University Extension Division, 
the American Library Association and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers appoint two members to serve 
on a committee to study the subject of 
reading courses in Home _ Education. 
Endorsement of the Sterling-Reed bill 
granting a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the Cabinet 
of the President. 

The Association has a membership cf 
651,000, with branches in forty-six 
states. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, of Phila- 


delphia, is national president. 


California's Dry Campaign 

ALIFORNIA women are active 

these days. Preparations for the 
Seventeenth Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
June 2-13, at Los Angeles (told about 
on another page) are in full swing. But 
that has not drawn their attention from 
a dry campaign against the wet forces 
of the state. The Woman’s Committee 
of Five Thousand in California and the 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have banded together ‘“‘to take 
prohibition machinery out of politics.” A 
resolution pledging their “individual 
and concerted influence through the me- 
dium of the vote to take prohibition 
machinery out of politics’ and to make 
every effort to bring about the election 
of dry candidates will be presented 
the coming convention. 


Mrs. Cowan Defeated 

USTRAULIA’S first and only wom- 
A an M. P.—Mrs. Edith Cowan, of 
West Perth—was defeated at the last 
election, in spite of the fact that she had 
served a very satisfactory term. 


The World Y.W.C. A. 
OLLOWING the National Con- 
vention of the Y. W. C. A. in New 

York, a meeting of the World’s Y. W. 

C. A. Committee, the coordinating. 

body for all the national organizations, 

was held in Washington, D. C., May 

9-16. Lady Parmoor, of England, was 

elected president of the Committee. 

Vice-presidents clected were: Lady 

Montague Waldegrave; Lady Proctor, 

D. B. E.; Miss Elizabeth Treton; Mrs. 

W. R. Arbuthnot (all of England) ; 

Fraulein Hulda Zarnack, national sec- 

retary for Germany; Mme. A. Ber- 
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trand, of Switzerland; Mrs. H. C. Mei, 
president of the “Y” in China; Mrs. 
James Cushman, of New York. 


For Indian W omen 
l NDER tthe provisions of the Fed- 
eral Maternity and Intancy Act, a 
full-blooded Indian graduate nurse has 
been assigned to maternity work among 
the Indian women on the state reserva- 
tions in Nebraska. 
I yoming's Historian 
R. GRACE RAYMOND HE- 
BARD, one of our contributing 
editors and professor of political econ- 
omy and sociology in the University of 
Wyoming, has completed her new edi- 
tion of “The Government of Wyom- 
ing.’ After each session of the state 
legislature Dr. Hebard publishes a small 
book, the important laws 
passed. 


recording 


Election News 

T the recent primaries in Illinois 

three women were chosen for its 
legislature. Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, 
Republican, was nominated senator; 
Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, Republi- 
can, was renominated to the House of 
Representatives as well as Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hancock Goode. By a peculiar 
arrangement in Illinois, victory at the 
primaries is equivalent to election. 

In Kansas City two wemen, Mrs. 
Masie Jones Ragan and Mrs. Rose Lud- 
low, were elected to the upper house of 
the common city council on the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

Missouri has one woman who has 
filed as Republican candidate for Con- 
gress. She is Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer- 
Wing, now state industrial inspector of 
the Department of Industrial Inspection 
of Missouri. The primaries take place 
in August. 


A Library School in Paris 

NEW school will open in Paris on 

June 2. It is the Paris Library 
School, made possible by a gift of 
$50,000 from the American Committee 
for Devastated France. The course 
will not only give France a training in 
American library methods, which it 
greatly desires, but will give this train- 
ing to women as well as men, thus 
knocking down another barrier. The 
school will be held in the building of 
the American Library in Paris, and will 
have the close cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Library. Myron T. Herrick, 
American Ambassador to France, and 
Florence Wilson, librarian of the League 
of Nations Library, will take part in the 
opening. 
4 Course in Peace 

HE Women’s International League 

for Peace and Freedom held a two 
weeks’ course in the “Human Factors 
in Internationalism” in Chicago, begin- 
ning May 18. Many of the delegates to 


the Fourth Congress of the League, held 
in Washington, May 1-7, took part in 
this summer school. The place of his- 
tory, literature and art in furthering in- 
ternationalism were the subjects for the 
first week; the educational bases of in- 
ternationalism as well as industrial and 
economic bases were discussed during 
the second week. The two last days 
were given up to the European youth 
movement, with Fraulein Gertrud Baer, 
of Germany, in charge. 


In Recognition 
URING tthe closing hours of the 
recent Mississippi legislative ses- 
sion, when legislators were being com- 
mended for their services, Mrs. Nellie 
Somerville came in for her full share of 
Mrs. Somerville is Mis- 


appreciation. 
sissippi’s first woman member of the 
lower house, elected last August. 


(The November 3 CriTIzEN gives her 
story.) Nine months later her fellow 
members of the House of Represent- 
atives paid her tribute by standing as 
she passed to the speaker’s stand, where 
she was presented with a silver vase, in 
recognition of her work. 

Party Manager 

RS. BERTHA HALE WHITE, 

executive secretary of the Social- 
ist Party, is managing its national 
political campaign from her desk at 
headquarters in Chicago. In detail she 
routes speakers, compiles and sends out 
campaign literature and raises money to 
carry on activities. It was she who 
issued the call for this year’s national 
convention of the party, and it is she 
who will preside when it convenes in 

Cleveland, July 6. 

A New Chamber of Commerce 
EXAS has a woman’s Chamber 
of Commerce, according to the 

Woman’s Viewpoint, with headquarters 
at Dallas. Mrs. Nellie C. Metcalfe is 
president-manager. Its growth has been 
rapid, and it is fast becoming a factor 
in the civic, social, commercial and in- 
dustrial life of the state. 

England's Woman Economist 
NOTHER woman has come to the 
foreground in England. Mrs. Bar- 

bara Wootton has just been appointed 

by Premier MacDonald as one of thir- 
teen members of a government commit- 
tee to inquire into the national debt and 
its effect on taxation and industry. Mrs. 

Wootton, who is only twenty-seven, took 

first class honors in economics at Girton 

College, Cambridge, with a special dis- 

tinction which had never been awarded 

to any other student. 


Honored 
MONG the nine busts which were 
unveiled in the Hall of Fame, at 
New York University, May 13, is that 
of Alice Freeman Palmer, educator. 
The bust was given by Wellesley 
College. of which she was president. 


A Double Job 

RS. ALLAN P. STEVENS, 

besides being a member of the 
city council of Portland, Oregon, has 
been made a member of the American 
Committee on the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. The purpose of the 
committee is to extend the knowledge of 
the Institute and to endeavor, by 
friendly cooperation, to harmonize the 
authority of governments with the free 
energies of the farmer. The committee 
is composed of many prominent persons, 
among them Richard Washburn Child, 
Myron T. Herrick, Gifford Pinchot, 
Frank A. Vanderlip and Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter. 


Coughs and Colds 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 
HOEVER is in charge of 
the family must familiar- 
ize herself with a few 
essentials of nursing tech- 
She must be able 


nique. 
to take a pulse, respiration and tem- 
perature accurately. When taking a 


pulse, rest the child’s arm on the side 
of the bed, or a table, or else hold it 
with the disengaged hand. With the 
three middle fingers press firmly but 
lightly on the wrist and locate the pulse. 
When the pulse is felt bounding under 
the finger, look at your watch and wait 
till the second hand comes to a con- 
venient spot, as a quarter or a half or 
a minute. Then begin to count. For 
absolute accuracy count a minute. The 
normal pulse rate in children is, roughly, 
from eighty to a hundred beats a min- 
ute. A mother ought to know what is 
normal to each of her children, for rates 
vary greatly with sex, age and tempera- 
ment. If she knows the normal rate 
then she is able to evaluate any change 
with illness. 

The first-aider must also be able to 
count the rate of respiration. Respira- 
tion is partly under the control of the 
will. If a child, or an adult, knows 
that her respiration is being counted, she 
will unconsciously alter the rhythm, 
either hastening or slowing it. The rate 
of respiration must then be counted 
when the child is unaware that it is 
being done. Several devices may be 
used. When, with the fingers on the 
pulse, one has finished its count, keep 
the hand in the same position, thus mak- 
ing the patient suppose the pulse is still 
being counted, and count the respiration 
by sight for the second minute or half 
minute. 

An increase of both pulse and respira- 
tion rate is natural with all sickness. 
With colds and bronchitis the respiration 
rate is more marked; with abdominal 
ailments, the pulse. 

A clinical thermometer should be in 
every household. In the case of young 
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children, under four, the temperature 
should be taken per rectum, the ther- 
mometer being held in place by an adult. 
With older children the temperature 
may be taken by mouth. The ther- 
mometer should be inserted under the 
tongue, and the lips, not the teeth, closed 
for three minutes. An _ elevation of 
temperature is expected with all illness. 

A mother should be able to recognize 
the condition of the abdomen, whether 
soft and flaccid or tight and filled with 
gas. She can approximate this knowl- 
edge by placing her hand, palm down- 
ward, against the abdomen and pressing 
slightly. 

When an illness occurs in a_ house- 
hold, these four observations should be 
made by the mother. If she finds a 
slight increase in temperature, pulse and 
respiration, she will know there is in- 
flammation somewhere. As the most 
usual site of inflammation, even in 
adults, is in the nose and throat, the 
mother should then examine the child’s 
throat. If the child obeys and is fairly 
well controlled, this much-dreaded pro- 
cedure of “looking down the throat” will 
go off easily. Take a spoon by its bowl, 
use the handle as a tongue depressor 
and gently press down the tongue until 
the back of the throat and the tonsils 
are seen. A gentle red flush accom- 
panied with moderate swelling and a 
slight increase in temperature do not 
call for the immediate presence of a 
doctor. A red angry appearance with 
marked swelling and white spots on the 
tonsils indicates tonsilitis, needing a doc- 
tor’s attention. 

In the sore throats, coughs and 
grippes of children the one infallible 
treatment is bed early and at once and 
until the symptoms have subsided. The 
diet should be light—omitting meats 
and sweets—containing bread, milk, 
cereals, vegetables and raw fruits, espe- 
cially orange juice, in abundance. The 
child can have a sponge bath daily. 

In all infections a mass of food in 
the intestines seems to lessen the re- 
cuperative power of the _ individual. 
Hence the custom has arisen of admin- 
istering a laxative at the beginning of 
every infection. With children the best 
is castor oil. 

To sum up: flushed cheeks, shiny 
eyes, a cranky disposition, a sore throat 
with slight increase in temperature, 
pulse and respiration, calls for bed and 
a laxative at once. After that, more 
bed, a light diet, plenty of water and 
fruit juice, a hot salt gargle every three 
hours (if the child knows how to gargle) 
and _ patience. 

No cold or cough ought to be allowed 
to drag on. The child should be kept 
at home until well. After the symptoms 
have subsided, it should be allowed up 
around the house for a day or two, then 
sent out of doors to play for another 
day or two before it is permitted to.go 
back to school. 
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HERE are all sorts of qualities 

which put books in that fa- 

vorite group labeled ‘Discuss- 

able”. Sometimes it is the 

vividness of the problem which 
forms the theme, sometimes a book is so 
nearly great that it stirs up a fine battle 
for the adjective, sometimes its author is 
a public character who reveals so much 
ot himself in his writing that one is 
thrilled with the unexpected perception 
ot a personality. 

Dorothy Canfield’s “The Home- 
Maker” stands very high in the first 
class. With a courage as unusual as it 
is able she challenges the formula that 
every woman is a home-maker and every 
man a bread-winner. The book opens 
with Evangeline Knapp on her knees 
“scrubbing furiously at a line of grease 
spots which led from the stove toward 
the door to the dining-room.”’ She is a 
woman of energy and ability, an uncom- 
fortably perfect housekeeper, an execu- 
tive who loves to plan and finish things, 
and she is tied to housework and three 
growing children, neither of which is 
ever finished except by a catastrophe. 

Her husband is a dreamy, contempla- 
tive person to whom material things are 
of negligible value, and who is such a 
failure as a money-maker that he tries to 
commit suicide. He even fails at that, 
and becomes a chair-bound invalid able 
only to tend to household things while 
his wife goes joyfully into the world to a 
job which gives her talents exercise. 
Then Lester Knapp discovers that he is 
a born home-maker, a person to whom 
the infinite detail of daily housework is 
soothing. And the children are the most 
absorbing, breath-taking adventures in 
the world, while to his wife they were 
stupid, immature, careless trouble-makers. 
Their adjustments, and possible re- 
adjustments, are stimulating reading. 

“Jenny the Joyous,” heroine as well as 
title of Cornelia Stratton Parker’s new 
novel, was mother as well as wage- 
earner, and one of the nicest parts of the 
book is a conversation between her and 
her sons who have grown up under the 
care of a working mother. Two other 
things keep the book from drowning in 
its own mediocrity, her insistence on 
honesty of thought, and her adventure 
in industrialism. The book suffers from 
a breathless wordiness and a continuous 
expression of enthusiasm which is un- 
comfortably reminiscent of Pollyanna. 

The very mention of industrialism 
calls up. Sherwood Eddy’s book, “The 
New World of Labor.” Mr. Eddy, 
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who is assistant secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
recently returned from a trip around the 
world, in which he studied the whole 
problem of labor, and this book contains 
his findings and his deductions. What 
work he found the women of Asia doing 
was told in the Cit1zEN of November 
17, 1923. His account of industrialism 
in Russia is particularly fine in its fair 
spirit and unbiased evaluations. Mr. 
Eddy is not afraid to give credit where 
a propaganda-bound press has heaped 
blame. Nor does he hesitate to point out 
the mistakes of England and America, 
and hope for their speedy correction. 
The book has obvious faults of construc- 
tion which do not lessen its value as a 
survey. No one willing to think instead 
of fulminate about labor since the war 
will fail to find it stimulating. 

Clemence Dane, who is better known 
in America for her plays than for her 
novels, has written two separate stories 
which, taken together, form a whole 
called “Wandering Stars’. The first 
concerns a woman whose husband _ has 
grown callous and uninterested, and who 
turns for comfort to the spirit which was 
his when she married him. The second 
is the story of a great actress told by the 
man who knew her best to the man who 
thought he knew her best. Through it 
runs the thread of the first story made 
into a play which establishes the reputa- 
tion and kills the soul of the actress. 
Finely wrought and beautifully told, the 
two tales have a mystic quality that 
marks them as rare and valuable. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labor Pre- 
mier of England, has written a_biog- 
raphy of his wife and called it by her 
name, “Margaret Ethel MacDonald”. 
Reading it, one gains more knowledge 
of the author than of his wife. This is 
not due to any abundance of “T’’s, for 
even in writing of their married life the 
Premier rarely mentions himself. Rather 
does the picture lie in the very wording 
of the book. England feared Mr. Mac- 
Donald would be a revolutionist, and 
finds he is an able statesman. If you 
want to know what kind of a human 
being he is, read between the lines in 
which he relates the life of his wife. 


The Home-Maker, Harcourt, Brace, 1924. 


$2.00. 

Jenny the Joyous, Harcourt, Brace, 1924. 
$2.00. 

The New World of Labor, Doran, 1924. 
$1.50. 


Wandering Stars, Macmillan, 1924. $2.25. 
Margaret Ethel MacDonald, Seltzer, 1924. 
$2.50. 
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A Line on the Movies 


By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


THE ENCHANTED CoTtTaGe — The 
story is about a war-crippled boy and a 
homely girl who are glorified in each 
other’s eyes when they fall in love, and 
see themselves as strong and beautiful. 
Both the picture and the play from 
which it was made have as dramatis per- 
sonae the transformed lovers, a device 
both easier and harder on the screen 
than on the stage. The picture play has 
a sincere and sensitive actor, Richard 
Barthelmess, and an actress playing re- 
sponsively to his intellectual tempo, May 
McAvoy, in these principal parts of 
lonely boy and girl, and both under 
direction intelligent and honest. These 
three have made of a subject more than 
ordinarily difficult one of the most in- 
teresting and sound of recent pictures. 
A First National picture, from Pinero’s 
play of the same name, and directed by 
John S. Robertson. 

THe Marriace Circte —A neat 
whittling of events and characters into 
a smooth and balanced structure, of not 
very subtle farce, of husbands and wives 
and the mischief-making woman, ade- 
quately played by Adolphe Menjou, 
Florence Vidor, Monte Blue and Marie 
Prevost. A Warner Brothers picture, 
from a stage play “Only a Dream,” by 
L. Schmidt, and directed by Ernst Lub- 
itsch. 

THE STRANGER—A story of a crime, 
an innocent guilt, and a social quandary, 
that is much too subtle for the direction 
it has received. The picture is enter- 
taining and not sensational, but rather 
pointless. Tully Marshall wanders in 
and out, the most convincing of the cast 
(Richard Dix, Lewis Stone, Betty 
Compson), as the Stranger. No special 
interest for children. A Paramount pic- 
ture, from a story by John Galsworthy, 
and directed by Joseph Henabery. 

Girt SHy—If the comedies of the 
motion picture are what many feel them 
to be, “Girl Shy” is a very slippery spot 
on the toboggan slide to artistic perdi- 
tion, for it has their usual ingredients of 
the practical joke and the chase made 
into an irresistibly funny picture. It is a 
dramatic cartoon of adolescence, with 
Harold Lloyd heart and soul in his 
broad comedy part of a literary “Merton 
of the Movies.” There is no prescribing 
these comedies by age: above fifteen, it 
depends on one’s temperament; under 
fifteen, we recommend it. A Pathé pic- 
ture, directed by Harry Newmeyer. 

PeTeR THE GrReEAT—A Russian his- 
torical picture, with a foreign cast and 
a Russian director. It tells the story, 
more prosaically than Griffith would 
have done it, of Russian expansion in 
the eighteenth century and the marriage 
of the shipbuilding Peter with the com- 
moner who became Catherine the Great. 
It has an excellent Peter in Emil Jan- 


nings—his vigorous characterization is 
the best of the picture—and a pretty 
Viennese Catherine. Interesting history 
and any age’s picture. A Paramount 
picture, directed by Dimitri Buchowet- 


zki. 
Insurgent Prospects 
(Continued from page 9) 


victory of punishment rather than ac- 
complishment. It did make a very defi- 
nite impression upon the psychology and 
character of American politics and laid 
the foundation for a progressive policy 
which afterward came to some fruition, 
but in its early stages, powerful as it 
was, it was merely a gesture, and during 
following years failed to build up upon 
its own foundation. Year by year the 
Progressives left the fold of the third 
party and returned to the regular chan- 
nels. The roster of Republican re- 
actionaries today contains the names of 
some of the men actively associated with 
the Roosevelt bolt of 1912. So the 
outlook for a third party, even if there 
were another Roosevelt, is not any too 
sanguine, certainly if there are not be- 
hind it the best minds of the country, 
the best leaders and a platform and 
policy so definitely shaped as to be prac- 
tically conclusive and supported by 
people as a whole. 

Let us review the possibilities: 

Senator Hiram Johnson, as | write, 
is reiterating his decision to release all 
the delegates who have been pledged 
to support his candidacy for the nomi- 
nation in the Republican Convention in 
June. This mainly refers to the dele- 
gation from South Dakota, which will 
go to the convention uninstructed, it is 
now said. He lost his hold in Cali- 
fornia, his home state, and has waged 
a long fight for support all over the 
country, which has not rallied. How- 
ever, the fact that he had the South 
Dakota delegation and has released it 
may mean that if an insurgent movement 
does start, either in the form of a third 
party or in the Republican Convention, 
it is not unlikely that this South Dakota 
delegation will swing its force into that 
channel. Second, Senator LaFollette, 
the acknowledged leader of the strongest 
insurgent element in the country today, 
that of the Northwest, after some twenty 
years of constant fight in the Con- 
gress, a strain that has taken every 
ounce of physical energy—for that is his 
way of working—entirely collapsed this 
winter and has been away from Wash- 
ington recuperating. His friends expect 
him back any day, again to lead. He 
has the Wisconsin delegation and the 
whole Northwest is pretty much in the 
hollow of his hand if he can find the 
strength to rally it. 

There has been steady progress there 
toward the formation of a third party. 


Only recently in Wisconsin a new 
political organization known as_ the 
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Wisconsin Conference for Progressive 
Political Action was formed by repre- 
sentatives of farm, labor and other lib- 
eral elements. Delegates were elected to 
attend the convention to discuss a third 
party, to be held in Cleveland in July, 
and the Farmer-Labor-Progressive Con- 
vention in St. Paul in June. If Senator 
LaFollette forms a third party, the 
Wisconsin delegation will go with him, 
and it is safe to assume that he will be 
followed by Senator Brookhart and his 
colleagues in Congress, who have con- 
stantly worked with him. The time 
has come now when they think they 
have established the absolute incom- 
petence of the old parties. They and 
they only have accomplished in Congress 
what they set out to do. They made 
no boasts of extraordinary hopes at the 
beginning of the session. They did not 
expect then to be able to put through 
a legislative program of their own. 

Notwithstanding this modest aim, the 
insurgent group has made a record to 
which it now can point. 

It has forced the Republican Congress 
at every desired place to accede to its 
wishes, even to divergence from its own 
President and administration. 

It has gained the control of impor- 
tant investigating committees and places 
upon Senate committees ordinarily not 
assigned to new men. For instance, 
Senator Shipstead’s seat upon the For- 
eign Relations Committee, obtained for 
him with the help of Senator Borah. 

Senator [LaFollette himself is chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufactures, 
and several years ago started the founda- 
tion for the present oil investigation. 
He holds the place next to Senator 
Smoot in seniority on the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who has 
been Senator LaFollette’s running mate 
for twelve years, is chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and so holds 
the key position for the whole farm bloc 
program. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, has 
been put on the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Senator Brookhart obtained the chair- 
manship of the special committee in- 
vestigating former Attorney General 
Daugherty. Senator Wheeler became 
the prosecutor. 

Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, ob- 
tained the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, investigating 
the Teapot Dome, after Senator Len- 
root’s health gave out. 

In the first days of the session the 
liberal grouv blocked the re-election of 
Speaker Gillett, who failed to get a 
majority vote on many ballots, the fac- 
tion casting its votes for one of its own 
delegation. Only after the regular 
Republicans had promised to embark 
upon a program of liberalization of the 
rules of the House, did the insurgents 
cease their attack and allow the elec- 
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tion of Speaker Gillett to be consum- 
mated. They gained their most wanted 
point, which was so to change the rules 
that a committee could be discharged 
trom consideration of a pending bill, and 
a member of their own group, John M. 
Nelson, of Wisconsin, obtained member- 
ship on the Rules Committee itself. 

In the Senate the progressive group 
refused to vote for the election of Sena- 
tor Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, as 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee and the result was a dead- 
lock, enabling the Democrats and _ in- 
surgents to combine in the election of 
Senator Smith, of South Carolina, rank- 
ing Democrat, as chairman, thus holding 
a certain control in this important com- 
mittee which is considering amendment 
of the transportation act, against which 
the insurgents are bitterly arrayed. 

In the House the group has a bill 
proposing the abolition of the Railway 
Labor Board, and a fight almost amount- 
ing to a filibuster has been on for sev- 
eral weeks to prevent its passage. The 
same legislation has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Howell, of 
Nebraska, and has reached the stage of 
committee hearings. 

In the House the group rallied against 
the Mellon plan for reduction of taxa- 
tion with the announced program of 
favoring cutting the normal tax in half 
and leaving the surtax at a 50 per cent 
maximum, which was at variance with 
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Secretary Mellon’s judgment. The only 
way the Republicans were able to put 
the tax bill through in the House was 
by the strategic compromise of majority 
leader Longworth, when he finally got 
the insurgents and Democrats to agree 
to a medium cut, not at all satistactory 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the administration. 

From the first the insurgents espoused 
the cause of the bonus in the tace of 
administration opposition and held to it 
so consistently that the vote carried the 
proposition over the President's emphatic 
veto. If it had not been tor the support 
of the insurgency, the bonus probably 
could not have received the two-thirds 
vote in each house which was necessary 
to nullify the President’s adverse action. 

The edict has now gone forth that 
this Congress must not adjourn until 
farm relief legislation has been acted 
upon, and as this was number one upon 
the group’s program, it is fairly certain 
to come to a head. 

If the progressive faction were to write 
a platform tor a third party convention, 
its main points would read something 
like this: 

Farm relief measures. 

Constitutional amendment for Child 
Labor. 

Prompt payment of the Bonus. 

Repeal of the Transportation Act and 
abolition of the Railway Labor Board. 

Government control of the necessities 
of life, such as speculation in farm prod- 
uce, coal, and transportation. 

Anti-injunction legislation. 

Uniform presidential primaries. 

Elimination of profits from the manu- 
facture of war materials. 

Abolition of tax-exempt securities 1s- 
sued by states and municipalities. 

Radical amendment of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Tax reduction in favor of small in- 
comes. 

Independence for the Philippines. 

New policy for the American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Conservation of Natural Resources. 

Reorganization of departments of the 
government and elimination of graft and 
incompetence. 

Revision of the rules of Congress. 

Much of this program is entirely com- 
patible with the ideals and policies of 
both Republican and Democratic parties, 
as well as forward-looking politicians 
and citizens all over the country. In 
the matter of paternalistic legislation 
and government control of transportation 
and food supplies and distribution there 
would be more controversy. In fact, 
within the insurgent group itself there 
is little unanimity on these subjects. 
The longer its members are in Congress, 
the less radical they become. Senator 
Brookhart is not half the radical he 
was when he came from the rifle range 
to Congress. Senator Borah is not as 


“wild” as many a man who contributes 
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to the regular Republican organization 
and signs his name under that of 
Brandegee, Lodge and company. More- 
over, a great deal of this program has 
been adopted by both old parties as 
necessary in order to conciliate progres- 
sive elements within. For instance, it 
would be futile to expect a woman poli- 
tician to ally herself with the old crowd 
if such conceded policies as a constitu- 
tional amendment for child labor should 
be turned down. 

From the above it is plainly seen that 
what the insurgents go to the country 
on, whether they do it through the old 
parties or a new one, is actual accom- 
plishments and record. 

It would be more than partisan tc 
state at this writing that this insurgent 
group has any reason to expect phe- 
nomenal success either with a third party 
or through the old parties at the com- 
ing conventions. Their prospects are 
none too good, but for a reason which 
might be remedied, namely, lack of the 
right leader. This is not an impossi- 
bility, but unless something is stirring in 
a very short time, it will be an improb- 
ability. If such a man arose, say one 
who was willing to risk his neck and 
his life in the fight in a third-party move- 
ment, then the prospects could be more 
definitely conjectured. All the liberal 
group would have to do to put itself 
in a controlling position of great power 
would be to deduct enough state dele- 
gations and consequent electoral votes 
from the Republican expectations to tie 
the election, and that would not be diffi- 
cult because the line-up today is fairly 
even. It takes a majority of the elec- 
toral college to elect a President, and 
if no candidate has a majority, the 
House of Representatives, under the 
Constitution, assumes that function. In 
the House the insurgent group easily 
holds the balance of power; therefore, 
it could control the selection of the 
Presidential nominee. 

This is not mere theory. It has hap- 
pened twice in the course of American 
political history. Moreover, the third 
party movement need not be overwhelm- 
ingly strong to bring about such a situa- 
tion. The reason the election was not 
thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives in 1912, when Roosevelt led the 
fight, was his strength. He took more 
electoral votes from the Republican 
Party than any third-party movement 
today could hope to do, thereby giving 
the Democrats a heavy lead. But a 
third-party movement with any momen- 
tum at all could embarrass both the old 
parties to a point of deadlock. 

But the facts are just as obvious that 
within both the old parties are men who 
are liberal, progressive, forward-looking 
and capable—able to lead, and fighters. 
There is some small psychological com- 
plex which not yet has “released”? them. 
They are still “instructed,” and although 
the radicals believe that the country has 
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been sufficiently advised of the incom- 
petence of the old parties, they fully 
know that there is only a slight barrier 
which is keeping a large progressive ele- 
ment submerged. ‘The radicals hope to 
prove that the country must go through 
another period of travail before political 
matters become crucial enough for a 
definite demand for an overturn. 

That the undercurrent of discontent 
is at high tide now is perfectly evident 
to the whole political organization; but 
the size of the problem and the sacri- 
fices involved apparently are deterring 
potential leaders. Washington is too 
comfortable and New York too profit- 
able to unseat some of those who might 
be fitted for the work, and something 
psychological seems to hinder the ad- 
vance of such men as Borah, Arthur 
Capper, Judge Kenyon, and others. 


Alice Ames Winter 


(Continued from page 13) 


ready in Paris with the American Fund 
for French Wounded, and I was return- 
ing from New York after seeing my 
husband off to serve overseas with the 
Red Cross, there she was on the porch 
with her arms outstretched as I came up 
the steps to my lonely home. ‘Now 
don’t you cry, Mrs. Winter,’ she said. 
‘I’m going to take care of you.’ And 
she lived up to every word of that 
promise.” 

Mrs. Winter has a reputation herself 
for being a fine cook and her husband 
“swears by her” in this. 

As she has never permitted her work 
to interfere with spending the evenings 
with her husband, so too, she may be 
found nearly every morning early, in 
season, with him in the garden. Every 
tree and shrub on the grounds they have 
planted together as well as cultivating 
vegetable and flower gardens. <A part 
of summer vacation time, too, is set 
aside, for Mr. and Mrs. Winter have 
a camp in northern Minnesota. 

It was at the time of the Arms Con- 
ference in Washington, when the above 
“rule” was first broken, that Mr. Win- 
ter left his camp to attend a “movie” 
in a nearby town. There he saw on 
the screen his illustrious wife, who had 
been gone for two months, seated in the 
midst of world notables. The incident 
called forth a message. It read: 

Saw you tonight on the screen surrounded 
by statesmen and you wouldn’t even wink 
at me. I say, how’s the old head? Have 
you measured it lately? 

“Besides keeping oneself out of a ‘rut’ 
and one’s husband interested what re- 
turn does a married woman get from 
a career such as yours?” the writer 
asked. And quick as a flash, Mrs. Win- 
ter’s answer came back: 

“The satisfaction of being able to 
give some slight service and then—love 
letters, real ones, from women through- 
out the United States.” 


Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 
66 UPERPOWER?” is a term 


which is being heard more 

and more, as systems of 

steam and_ hydro-electric 

plants, transmission lines, 
etc., are consolidated, and it is a term 
that carries. marked interest for in- 
vestors. 

Great reserves and resources of power 
are tormed by _ these consolidations 
which connect what were originally 
many separated, isolated units into 
great systems, covering large areas, and 
so interconnected that the failure of any 
one unit may be made good by the re- 
serve of others in the group, while steam 
and water power may be used inter- 
changeably. 

Electric power is, in this way, pro- 
duced much more efhciently and econom- 
ically. It is usually cheaper to generate 
power by steam at or near the coal mines 
and transmit it by high tension lines for 
as much as several hundred miles to the 
users, than it is to load the coal on rail- 
road cars, haul it to various generating 
plants in the territory, unload it and 
there transform it into small amounts 
of power. 

Tentative plans have been made for 
consolidation of all power systems into 
definite zones. The power developments 
of Niagara Falls, in the Piedmont, the 
Pittsburgh District, California and the 
Youngstown District, are well known, 
while the potential development of 
Muscle Shoals is a live political issue. 

Other countries are not behind us in 
the creation of super-power systems. 
Such work is financed by both public and 
private capital. A number of foreign 
bonds and preferred stocks have been 
sold here for this purpose, among them 
being various issues of Canadian, French 
and other corporation issues, while the 
Italian Power Company, whose stock 
was sold a little while ago, although an 
American corporation, owns and oper- 
ates public utilities in Italy. 

It is expected that a number of issues 
for the financing of power systems, etc., 
abroad will be offered on the American 
market during the next year or so. They 
should prove attractive investments, with 
sound security behind them, and would 
offer a much higher income in propor- 
tion to this security than can be ob- 
tained from domestic issues. The de- 
velopments these issues will finance are 
as follows: 

France is already at work on three 
great systems, two using the power of 
mountain streams, and the third generat- 
ing power at the coal mines around 
Lens. In England the plans take the 
form of a linking up of the many exist- 
ing units into sixteen main zones. Italy 
already has important hydro-electric 
power developments around Milan, and 
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indeed the whole north of Italy is fairly 
well supplied in this respect. Much of 
the work has been financed by American 
capital. 

Canada has several large hydro-elec- 
tric power systems in operation and, 
jointly with the United States, is dis- 
cussing plans for a great super-power 
system in the territory surrounding the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
Valley. 

Japan, in the new Tokio which is 
arising, plans to use power transmitted 
a long distance from the hills of the 
interior, where there are large hydro- 
electric generating plants. 

The super-power systems mean real 
cooperation in the production and use of 
electrical energy, and they are one of 
the vital progressive factors of today. 
The intelligent investor will watch them 
carefully. 





FOR PERFECT 
FOOT HEALTH 
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FLEXATOR UNLOCKED SHANK 


Correct Walking Shoes for Women 
Misses and Children 


flexible 


The the 


arch exercises, strengthens and 


action of 


correctly develops the muscles ; 
the guidance of the soft and 
hard rubber heel, together with 
the straight-line last, 

proper balance and poise. 


gives 


Experts will fit you with the 
proper model designed to 
eliminate any present or im- 
pending foot trouble. 


QUEEN QUALITY 
BOOT SHOP 


32-34 W. 34th St., New York 
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(CURTAINS of Oxford 

Cross Net in the**Sun- 
shine color, give unusual 
charm to the dining room 
of Mrs. Borden Harriman 
of Washington, noted suf- 
fragist worker. 


UAKER 


WHOLESALE SALESROOMS: 
BROADWAY, COR. 19TH STREET, NEW YO! 
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#) Curtain Your Windows with 


Sunproof Sunshine 


HE use of a touch of color is the latest vogue in window 
curtaining. 

It may be a golden tone, to give the room a cheerful, sunny 
character even on sunless days. 

Or it may be a coloring characteristic of the furnishings—a 
touch of blue to give the colonial feeling to colonial furnishings 
or architecture. 

But there is one thing it must not be—it must not be so obvious 
as to make the windows a patchwork of color when seen from 
the street. 

In short, it must be a touch, not a splash, of color. And, of 
course, it must be sunproof. (Note that we say “‘sunproof,” not 
merely sunfast; see caution at the right.) 

There are several new Quaker Craft Lace Curtainings meeting 
these requirements, the most favored being Oxford Cross Net, in 
Sunshine color or a combination of sunshine and old rose or blue; 
Sunshine Casement; and Colonial Filet Net in sunshine or 
colonial blue—all both sunproof and tubproof. 


LACE COMPANY 


LACE WORKS AND ACCOUNTING ROOMS: 
4TH STREET AND LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
















Smoll section of Oxford Cross Net 
Curtain in actual size, showing 
the general character of the net. 


CAUTION 


A glass curtain is subjected to burning, as 
well as a fading, action of the sun 
Therefore a net (or lace) curtaining should 
be selected, since lace is a “three thread” 
fabric, with each warp and weft tied (or 
knotted) by a bobbin thread. Moreover, 
Quaker Craft Lace is made of firm long- 
staple thread, specially tested against 
the sun's burning action. 


A Booklet That Will Help You 


Booklet “Concerning Window Draperies” 
will be sent free if you mention the name 
of the best retailer handling window 
draperies in your city or shopping center 
Otherwise, enclose 10 cents in stamps. 
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Poison Propaganda 


(Continued from page \+ 


“These verses are scurrilous and libel- 
ous and insulting to every woman voter 
in these women’s organizations. We 
again protest in the strongest terms 
against the use of them in this connec- 
tion. 

“3. In the third place the chart is 
false and inaccurate in listing the or- 
ganizations which belong to the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee. An 
accurate list is appended here. Of those 
listed on the chart the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
does not belong to the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. The Wom- 
en’s Council for World Disarmament 
does not belong and has never belonged 
to the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee. Yet these two organiza- 
tions are connected by lines with one 
of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee and both are included in the 
list in the middle column of the chart 
ot organizations belonging to the Wom- 








Personality ‘Diagnosis 


A Recently Developed Laboratory 
Method of Character Analysis 


1. Modern _ psychological 
applied to you. 

2. A four-weeks study of yourself 
by a trained psychologist. 

3. A personally directed self-survey. 

A complete Personality Diagnosis. 

5. How to reach the level of person- 
ality you desire. 


research 


> 


No personal interviews. 
Write for details 
Personality Research Laboratory 


New York Office 


1133 Broadway New York City 

















ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Offers the following lectures: 
Old Times and New (the early 


experiences of Lucy Stone, Doctors 
Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell and 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell); 
The High Cost of Living; The Na- 
tional Child Labor Amendment; The 
Codperative Movement; The United 
States and Latin America; Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Hindoo saint and nation- 
alist leader; Heroines of the Early 
English Novels; Spanish-American 
Poets (with readings from her trans- 
lations of the most famous). 


Address 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 Monadnock St. Boston 25, Mass. 











en's Joint Congressional Committee. 
The intention to vilify is perfectly clear. 

“Again only seven, not all, of the 
member organizations of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee are par- 
ticipating organizations in the National 
Council for the Prevention otf War. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is not a member of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Association is not a 
member, the American Home Economics 
Association is not a member, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League is not a mem- 
ber, and the Girls’ Friendly Society is 
not a member. 

“In addition to the heading and the 
verses, the second offense is in the list 
of women forming the border of the 
chart. Here is a list of names of women 
about whom scurrilous remarks criticiz- 
ing their patriotism and citizenship are 
made. As to the truth of these remarks 
we have no evidence. If not true they 
are libelous. The point of interest be- 
fore us is that these names are linked 
by lines with the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee through the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom and the Women’s Council for 
World Disarmament, when neither of 
these is a member of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. The inten- 
tion to vilify the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee is perfectly clear 
and we protest against it. 

“C. Author of Chart and Connection 
With General Fries. 

“Investigation has revealed the fact 
that the author of the chart is known 
as Librarian of the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the War Department. When 
a request for the chart was made of 
her, the author stated that it must be 
referred to General Fries. When Gen- 
eral Fries has been approached with 
requests for the chart, these have been re- 
ferred to the author in several instances. 
Such a request is known to have been 
answered by letter from General Fries. 
The chart is said by the author to have 
been distributed to various official and 
private agencies. In other words, the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the War 
Department, a branch of the Govern- 
ment, is engaged in this contemptible at- 
tack on the women’s organizations in 
the country. 

“D. What We Request. 

“1. We request a statement from 
General Fries to the effect that the chart 
is misleading in general and untrue in 
particulars and that the War Depart- 
ment has no information with which to 
support it. 

“2. We ask, further, that the files of 
the Chemical Warfare Service be ex- 
amined and that copies of the above 
statement be sent to every person or 
agency or organization to whom the 
chart has been sent from the address of 
the Chemical Warfare Service. 
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“We are sure that although this 
attack has been perpetrated by a sub- 
ordinate in a bureau of the War De- 
partment immediate redress will be 
made to us. We should like to say, 
however, that if such redress is not made 
immediately by the War Department we 
intend to secure it in some other way. 
Twelve million women voters in these 
organizations do not propose to bear this 
scurrilous and contemptible attack by a 
subordinate in a government department 
without redress. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“NI aup Woop Park, 
“Chairman Special Committee Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee.” 


“Apr. 16, 1924. 
“My dear Mrs. Park: 

“With reference to the letter from 
your Committee, dated April 2, 1924, 
complaining of the injustice done your 
organization by the circulation of a 
chart by a subordinate in the War De- 
partment, you are informed that all the 
charts complained of in the possession 
of the Chemical Warfare Service have 
been ordered destroyed. General Fries 
has been directed to inform all persons 
to whom these charts have been dis- 
tributed from his office that there are 
errors in the chart and to request their 
destruction. 

“T regret that charts containing the 
errors pointed out by your Committee 
were circulated by any branch of the 
War Department. 

“Very sincerely, 
“(Signed) JOHN W. WEEKS, 
“Secretary of War.” 


“April 22, 1924. 
“Dear Mr. Secretary: 

“Permit us to thank you on behalf 
of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee for your letter of April 16th, 
stating that all of the charts to which 
we objected in the possession of the 
Chemical .Warfare Service have been 
ordered destroyed and that General 
Fries has been directed to inform all 
persons to whom the charts were dis- 
tributed of the inaccuracies and to re- 
quest their destruction. 


“We presume that in informing these 
persons to whom the charts were dis- 
tributed of the inaccuracies in them, 
General Fries will point out the par- 
ticular inaccuracies to which we _ ob- 
jected, that is, that the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee is in no way 
connected with most of the persons to 
whose activities the Chemical Warfare 
Service has found objection, and that the 
caption and poem and other remarks 
have no bearing whatever on the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee. It 
will be apparent to you that the mere 
statement that there are inaccuracies in 
the chart would not have the effect of 
disabusing the minds of the persons who 
have seen them of the erroneous im- 
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pressions of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee which they have 
received. We therefore request an as- 
surance from you that General Fries 

will make these specific statements. 
“We are glad, as we are sure that 
the representatives of the other women’s 
organizations will be, that we can re- 
port your favorable reply to our conven- 
tions and that it will enable us to re- 
fute the slanders of any persons who 
hereafter claim to have the authority of 
the War Department in their unwar- 
ranted attacks on the Women’s Joint 

Congressional Committee. 
“Very truly yours, 

“Maup Woop Park, 

“Chairman Special Committee.” 


At this point, although the incident 
seems incomplete, probably both sides 
may “rest their case,” the Government 
having apologized and promised with- 
drawal of the offending material. It is 
to be regretted that in its own defense 
the Joint Congressional Committee could 
only speak for itself and left the other 
women, charged by the chart with un- 
patriotic behavior, out in the cold. It 
now becomes necessary for them to take 
up cudgels in their own behalf. 

Meantime, the scurrilous 
somewhat shorn of their sharpest libels, 
have been reprinted from the Dearborn 
Independent in a leaflet by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kentucky (Louis- 
ville) and widely distributed by them. 
Just why should these industries publish 
this attack upon women? Clearly to 
intimidate them and prevent something 
they are sponsoring from becoming law. 
Is it the abolition of child labor, educa- 
tion or peace? 

Women of America, don’t get fright- 
ened; think. Don’t be intimidated ; act. 


Have Women Made Good? 


(Continued from page 19) 


articles, 


one of the best things about the situa- 
tion is that they do not like the present 
playing rules. I have heard women dis- 
cussing their experiences in precinct and 
ward caucuses, for instance, and there 
was a certain rumble of menace in their 
tones. They do not yet know how they 
are going to influence the situation, but 
the will to change it is stirring. It is a 
threat against old-established ugliness. 
It is a new realization that they have 
been for years under dominations that 
they consider contemptible. 

For two generations all women’s 
training in organization has been altruis- 
tic. They have cared for public weal 
without personal return. They are 
carrying that attitude into citizenship. 
The result is not a transformation, but 
a hope. Human progress is not by 
lightning bolts, but by slow and often 
agonizing steps. ‘That very altruism is 
the contribution that would prove a 
supremely healing ministry in the world 


as it is in politics. Women are being 
fooled and baffled and inadequate. But 
that is the best of educations. SOME of 
them are making good, and these are the 
precursors of the rest of us. Women 
have not made good, but they are in the 
making; and here they stand with the 
rest of the race. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


Shoals, Alabama. Henry Ford wants 
to make quantities of agricultural fer- 
tilizer from it, and has put in a definite 
bid. For months he was alone in the 
field with little competition. Since then, 
corporations and firms from all over the 
country, notably New York, have made 
offers. Senators have tried to attach the 
Muscle Shoals bill to the tax legislation 
as a rider, but made no_ headway. 
Yesterday the Agricultural Committee 
of the Senate took a significant vote on 
the proposition, when Senator Harrison, 
Democrat, of Mississippi, moved to re- 
port the Ford bill without amendment. 
The motion was lost. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is still holding up the legislation 
for an appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
relief of starving women and children 
of Germany, which the House has 
passed. Unfortunately this whole mat- 
ter, everybody here knows, is not entirely 
on its own merits, but is masquerading. 
It was the dream of the farm bloc to 
force the Government into marketing 
excess grain in Europe under Federal 
patronage. The farm bloc struggled for 
some time, by means of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, to get the Government into 
the grain business. It finally hit upon a 
humanitarian cloak for grain marketing, 
and managed to make considerable head- 


way with this relief legislation until it 
reached the Senate Committee and there 
it sticks. 

Another bill has been put in by Sena- 
tor Howell, Republican, of Nebraska, 
which would authorize the United 
States Government to make a loan of 
$25,000,000 to the Government of Ger- 
many, to be used for purchasing within 


the United States domestic grain and 
other food supplies for the relief of 
destitute women and children of the 


German Republic. If this legislation 
passes Congress and goes to the Presi- 
dent there is considerable doubt that it 
will be approved. It is known that the 
administration is favorably disposed to 
many humanitarian movements of this 
kind, but so far the greatest measure of 
success has been obtained when they pro- 
ceeded under private rather than Gov- 
ernment auspices, and the involvement 
of the Government in the actual selling 
and exporting of agricultural products 
in each of these cases is too apparent to 
be overlooked. It is a delicate situation 
and one which could be easily miscon- 
strued in Europe, were the entire facts 
unknown. It would place the Govern- 
ment on the face of it in the position 


First Aid to Beauty and Charm 


Nothing so mars an otherwise beautiful 
face as the inevitable lines of fatigue and 
suffering caused by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder insures 
foot comfort and is an every-day Toilet 
Necessity. Shake it in your shoes in the 
morning, Shop all day—Dance all eve- 
ning—then let your mirror tell the story. 
It will convince you. Allen’s Foot= Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of faces. 
Let us show you what it can do for you. 
Trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking 
Doll sent Free. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


For Sale at ali Drug and Department Stores 














the feet, relieving strain, 


36 West 36th St., New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 
ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium p 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


“‘Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
rice. We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


‘or stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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WONDERSTOEN 
Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 


Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size powder puff) 
leaves skin smooth and clean. Money-back guarantee. 
Price $1.25. At all beauty counters or from manufac- 
turer direct. 


Free Booklet 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN co. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BosTon, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 


29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 
Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 

$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 











Special Weekly Rates 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
D GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 4 Dinner 85c 





Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 

















THE HEIGHTS HOUSE 


LUNENBURG, VT 
Offers special attractions, at reasonable 
rates, to those who are looking forward 
to an outing in the Green Mountain 
State. Freedom from hay fever. Within 
visiting distance of White Mountains. 
Booklet. A. J. NEWMAN, Proprietor 




















MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, meer- 

schaum, ns — cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

20e and 25c per bo 

ggg s RUBBER "tal LEATHER CEMENTS 
20e per bottle. At dealers or 

MAJOR. MANU FACTURING CO. Established 

1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 








of having to turn down humanitarian 
relief of a kind for which it has valiantly 
stood ever since and during the war. 

The imminence of the nominating 
conventions and the problem of formula- 
tion of platforms is putting activity in 
the wet and dry question in Congress. 
Representative Black, Democrat, of 
New York, has a proposition to ofter, 
an amendment to the McNary-Haugen 
grain export bill, which contains a pro- 
posal for light wines and beers on the 
ground that they will provide a ‘‘profit- 
able market for surplus barley and 
wheat products.”” The “beer bloc’ in 
Congress is said to control about one 
hundred and forty-one votes, but this is 
entirely volatile, some of the one hun- 
dred and forty-one being in favor of 
one-half of one per cent, and others a 
much higher alcoholic content. The 
House Judiciary Committee has before 
it now about fifty bills for the modifi- 
cation ot the Volstead Act. It has been 
holding hearings before which the repre- 
sentatives of the Anti-Saloon League 
have had to appear to uphold the pro- 
hibition end. 

The Foreign Relations Committee at 
this late date is becoming agitated over 
World Court proposals, and several con- 
ferences have been held with President 
Coolidge. Three plans are before the 
committee, with prospects of others. 
There is the original Harding plan, en- 
dorsed by President Coolidge; the 
Lodge proposal for an entirely new 
court, which gains very little support 
because of its assumption that the United 
States can remake the whole court or- 
ganization; and the proposal of Senator 
Swanson, of Virginia, ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the committee. To 
initiate so important and vital a prob- 
lem at this stage of the legislative session 
is considered more than futile and no 
one thinks the committee will make 
headway. In fact, so far as country- 
wide benefit is concerned, Congress 
might as well adjourn as soon as pos- 
sible. It has given its own majority 
party more trouble than benefit. It has 
made a chapter in American political 
history which never can be pleasant read- 
ing and will have few equals. 

The oil investigation is over, but the 
special committee inquiring into the af- 
fairs of former Attorney General 
Daugherty and the Department of 
Justice continues to turn up witnesses 
who ramble of the intrigue in the De- 
partment of Justice routine. So far as 
one can gather from recent testimony, 
a great part of the activities of the De- 
partment consisted in sleuthing on its 
own account to prevent discovery or to 
offset attack. The business of the Gov- 
ernment got along as best it could. No 
matter what party succeeds in control 
of the next Congress, it can hardly fail 
to make a better record because some of 
the worst has been with us. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


OMETHING seems to have hap- 
pened to spring here. * * * We 
haven't really been warm enough 
one single day of it. * * * As the 
elevator man says, “Everything's 
changed since the war—even the 
weather.” % * % We're glad the 
lilacs haven't noticed it. * # * Bob- 
bing as a privilege is gaining ground. 
% % % Not only teachers and high 
school girls but student nurses— 
sixty of them, in a Kansas hospi- 
tal—have made an issue of it. ¥* * * 
A judge even has supported a wife's 
right to bob, despite a hostile hus- 
band. * * % Evidently a wife has 
property rights in her own hair. 
Do the political parties have 
colors? If not, why not? * * * It's 
a great thought, and we regret that 
our non-partisan nature forbids our 
choosing some. * * * No, it would 
be too dangerous. * * * Did you 
see by the papers that the lady Ku 
Kluxers are going to wear crowns 
hereafter instead of sheets? * * * 
Seems to us like surrender of prin- 
ciple. * * % Any idea of priding 
yourself on a strong chin goes glim- 
mering if you have to believe the 
Berlin professor who says maybe 
apes developed from men, but not 
the other way; because of chins. 
% % % You see, only humans have 
chins, and though chins may have 
been lost, no chinless being ever yet 
grew one. * * % Those political con- 
ventions are bearing down on us fast 
now, with predictions fresh every 
hour and lists of committees col- 
umns long in all the newspapers, till 
you wonder how any convention 
can need so much welcoming. * * *# 
The suspense must be awful when 
you have a candidate in your fam- 
ily. * * % And think how many 
Democrats have! * * * Speaking of 
campaigns, Mrs. Katherine Goode, 
who, barring accidents, will be in 
the Illinois Legislature next year, 
gave us the chorus of a song used in 
her district. Tune, “Ole Black 
pe 
Gone are the days when the men all 
vote alone, 
Gone are the days when the women 
stay at home, 
Gone are the days when the children 
all are taught 
That Pa can run the universe 
And Ma cannot! 

Sir Conan Doyle, in ‘Our Second 
American Adventure,” tells of a 
close race (horse) he heard about. 
% % % An old Negro tout was ex- 
plaining why his tip had failed. 
“*Yes, sir,” he said, ““your horse was 
beat by six inches. But it really 
wasn't beat at all. The rumps of 
them horses was dead a-line when 
they passed the post. It was a dead 
heat at the end, but you backed a 
short horse.” * * * We're going for 
the holiday where trees grow with- 
out apartment house competition. 
% % % And we mean to hold speech 
with a robin. * * * Pretty soon ou 
Fsteemed Director is going to Cali- 
fornia on Citizen business. * * * 
Our Valued Associate is going 
abroad in quest of pleasure. * ¥* * 
And we are just reckless enough, 
rather than go out in the garden and 
morosely eat worms, to contemplate 
attending BOTH political conven- 
tions. 
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EN 
21,000 copies of this Woman Citizen have been printed 
9 
Our Goal—40,000 Subscribers by Election Day ~ 
You and the Advertisers You can analyze your own reactions better than the 
ERY little is known by the average magazine aa Sa You = pase pe seeps ge ta 
reader about the part that advertising plays in Ces Sere. e believe that a study of the 
smitten tpnieioes inter-relations between readers and advertisers would 
The relation between a magazine and advertising is woe By ego aw a - Citizen, which 
so close that it seems to the Woman Citizen that F cig 7 me yd je vn Citi a ne en all eer 
readers and advertisers should know each other better. 7 “ sang” ay oe ¢ Woman Citizen furnishes an idea 
Most readers know nothing whatever about advertis- aboratory for that purpose. 
ing and of its remarkable development in recent years The Citizen has been as careful of its advertising 
along the lines of fine business ethics. columns as of its editorial pages. It is proud of the 
On the other hand, advertisers, who are making an quality of the advertisers who have been attracted to 
appeal to readers, often work in the dark, as they know the magazine. A serious woman's magazine of this 
very little about the particular people who are going type is a new thing in the publishing world. It takes 
to see their message. Both readers and advertisers time for advertisers to realize how changed the world 
may theorize over each other, but it would be of great is for women, that the current is set in this direction, 
advantage to each if they could have a closer and and that the field in which the Woman Citizen is the 
more definite acquaintance. first to venture is the coming one for women. 
Huge sums of money often are spent by an adver- : 
tiser to make known a particular product among a The Woman Citizen Type 
certain group of buyers, and sometimes the returns are 
quite inadequate. The advertiser lays out a careful DVERTISERS need to know more about the kind 
campaign which may cost him a few thousand or a few of women who read the Citizen and you readers 
hundred ‘thousand dollars. He gets the best expert of the Citizen are the ones to tell them. We want them 
advice that he can secure from advertising agents. He to know you as we know you, as a large group of 
has the help of artists and high-priced copy writers, but women with astonishing intelligence and capacity, with 
you, the reading public, to whom his message is the usual woman's needs plus unusual good taste, dis- 
directed, are too often uncertain and elusive. Men crimination and buying power. Also it would be an 
do not continue to advertise in a publication from advantage to you to know more about the advertising 
which they get no return, but it is not always easy to business. 
check up on the effect of advertising. Does the adver- We invite questions from both readers and adver- 
tiser succeed in reaching you? If not, why not? Do tisers and we will ask each side to answer the questions 
women in general read advertising in their magazines? asked by the other. 
What kind of advertising do you read? Do you go This is a subject which a magazine seldom discusses 
through om ting Ad " ee — at the —— with its readers. The Woman Citizen means to blaze 
ta “ avert , Me sesnen , ‘en - die pected D. sated the way in this as it has done in other directions. It 
a Site at 2 Ge? ee ee eee le cen will do us all good if we can get together on it. 
ever read the advertising letters that come to you 
through the mail? Does advertising influence you can 
when you are making purchases? If so, how and why? 
ne Any organization any kind that needs $100 in it: 
An Advertising Laboratory y Ors ing of : : en § oe ae 
, nt treasury or any individual who would like $100 for her 
HE Woman Citizen wants very much to hear from 7 ‘ : 
its readers on this subject. You Citizen readers are summer vacation can obtain full details of the plan by 
women of intelligence and independent thinking. writing to the WOMAN Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 
tT "| SS ere $5.00 | Margaret I. Oaks ................. $2.00 
Citizen Contributors Mrs. Harry E. Kohn.............- 5.00 es So ee ee 2.00 
APRIL 14—MAY 22, 1924 Mrs. David M. Little.............. 5.00 | Mrs. Kate H. Biggers.............. 2.00 
Mrs. Sumner McKnight........... $200.00 | Mrs. L. W. St. Clair-Moss......... ee Se a ee 2.00 
Mrs. William Pitkin... .........5+.+5 T0000 | Bites To, C.. Pape ccosiisss veces 500 | Birs. Margaret Pay. «.o.ssscccsceee 2.00 
ee eer ree 50.00 | Mrs. Charlotte M. Hamlin......... Oe ee See 2.00 
ee eer rr oF 58 ee a eee 5.00 Miss Lillian Lindsay.............. 2.00 
Margaret F. Johnston.............. 25.00 | Miss Cornelia B. Lusk............ 5.00 en ee 2.00 
Mrs. Charles M. Lea..........++++ 25.00 | Miss Rosina S. Hoyt.............. Se Ce EE Sas cinnwenenn esa sees 1.00 
Mrs. H. Edward Dreier............ 25.00 | Mrs. Harry Whitney............... Se) © SUES Bio cokuiacensscccccnaues 1.00 
Mrs. Bernard Pollak.............. 25.00 | Mrs. Sidney E. Locke............. 5.00 | Mes. Philip S. Elliowt.............- 1.00 
Josephine E. Young............--- 10.00 | Miss Lenor Lindblom............. 5.00 | Harriet W. Champliss............. 1.00 
Marion C. Ingersoll. ......<...040+00. 100 | Wr: 1. BD. TAME. ocscdccccccses 5.00 | Mrs. E. H. Grafton..............+. 1.00 
Florence Spencer Duryea........-- 10.00 | Mrs. Erwin Craighead............. Fe eee 1.00 
Mrs. Charles Teetor..........0++++ 2000) Pclon Scott Tay. ...acksckeccuse 5.00 Mrs. George T. Moore............. 1.00 
es. Ti. B. PUIG. «500s seis se cieews Boe | Wes, Ti Ti Mien e osc acccesewens 5.00 Katherine Lee Bates.............. 1.00 
Mrs, ©. FF. Davissot. .... 2.005000 Cd Ae Oe, ee 5.00 Bars. Armond TROIS. . ...o5055 50000 1.00 
Esther Keagey .........2--seee00- 10.00 | Mrs. F. W. Scheidenhelm.......... Se ee eee 1.00 
OS a eee et ie Oe ae” eee 5.00 | Margaret L. Campbell............ 50 
Dept. of Social Studies, William R ee a eee 5.00 $743.50 
Penn High School, Phila., Pa.... 7.00 | Mrs. Edward S. Allen............. 4.00 Be lal 
SS a Oars 6.00 | Dr. Cora B. Roberts..............- 4.00 Previously acknowledged........ 4,301.00 
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eT RE ee eee eee Se ee ree 4.00 Will every Woman Citizen Contributor 
Mrs. Margaret Lee Horner......... 340 | George L. Pennock... . 00.0006 3.00 | please take to herself the Citizen’s warm 
Mrs. Walter G. Kohler............ 5.00 | Mrs. John Brendal................ 3.00 | thanks and appreciation for her cordial and 
— Mrs. Oakes Ames............++-: 2001 De. Sophia Ponfield...............<0 2.00 | helpful cooperation. 
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Three ways to save, this Summer 
One way to have cool, comfortable feet 


levers save your feet. They also save your nerves and your 
spirits, and perhaps your happiness. Walk and be healthy! 


Savinc often means sacrifice. But Second saving —YOUR POCKETBOOK 


i ti Shoes, Pas | e ae 
h Can ilever eric dage pe make my | Cantilever Shoes have always been priced reasonably. Not 
three important savings and add the > Ce “whe “ rf 
| , only do they “‘last long,’’ but they keep their attractive appear- 
uxury of supreme foot comfert to a Mh é 
ance longer than many people expect them to. Cantilever 
the pleasures of Summer. There BN Sh len alk ; 
; : ; We oes cannot lose their shape by conforming to the foot—for 
is no sacrifice here. Only glorious Sait : 
ely LU, the normal foot is the model upon which they are patterned. 
Ay wee Fine leathers and excellent workmanship make the Cantilever 
Shaped like the foot and really ilies alk Geeta 
flexible from toe to heel, these good looking shoes permit you New that siilaes a 
to forget your feet and have a good time. Cantilever Shoes es dun, yn tel Colin 
save (1) your feet, (2) your pocketbook, (3) your 2 5B: Shoes inane economical than ever 
stockings 2 — before. Long wearing, moder- 


First saving —YOUR FEET : gi ately priced, these excellent shoes 
How does the Cantilever Shoe save your feet? By giving are kind to your pocketbook. 


gentle, restful arch support; by insuring the foot muscles Third saving—YOUR STOCKINGS 


freedom of exercise when the foot is in 
motion; by permitting the foot to relax 





Women find that they often save half the price of a pair of 
when in repose. Thus does the Cantilever Cantilever Shoes by the reductions in hosiery expense which 
Shoe help to strengthen your feet day by follow. In Cantilevers, there is no rub, rub, rub, to wear 
day, to keep them healthy and to save them away fine hosiery. The heel of the shoe fits snugly and the 
from all common foot ills. flexible arch acts with the foot, so that your heel does not 
The flexible arch of the Cantilever Shoe ride up and down against the back of the shoe. The same 
fits snugly and harmonizes with the flexing movements of the is true of the Men’s Cantilever. Socks 
foot. This means well exercised foot muscles—stronger, wear longer. 
springier arches. The flexible shank and the natural lines of When the hot dust is deep on the 
the shoe give freedom of circulation, which is half the secret country roads and the city pavements 
of keeping cool. The well placed, moderate heel distributes radiate fierce heat, the discomfort of 
the weight of the body evenly over the foot, instead of allow- stiff and unnaturally shaped shoes be- 
ing it to bear down on the inner and weaker side of the foot comes unbearable. Considered in the 
arch. By encouraging correct body posture, there is no light of comfort and economy, the 
unnatural pressure on the internal organs to result in backache. | Cantilever Shoe belongs in your Summer wardrobe. 
In Cantilever Shoes you walk away from fallen arches and add foot comfort to your other joys, spring to your step, grace 
other foot troubles every time you use your feet. Yes, Canti- to your bearing. See if it doesn’t! 
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Cantilever oxfords are trim and pleasing in appearance. There are modish strap 
pumps in a variety of attractive styles and colors. You are invited to examine them 
at any Cantilever dealer’s. Cantilevers are sold by one exclusive dealer in each city, 
except in New York and Chicago, where several conveniently located stores are 
ready to serve you. If you do not know the address of your local Cantilever store, 
write the makers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. They 
will send you the address and a new booklet on shoes wal feet. 

















